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EDWIN ARNOLD. 
Sir Edwin Arnold died on the twenty-fourth 


AN 











of March, in the seventy-second year of his 


age. The physical ailments of his later life, 
including the crowning calamity of blindness, 
must have made death a welcome release to 
him, since the close of his days brought him 
the satisfaction of one who can look back upon 
a long and useful career and feel that its essen- 
tial aims have been worthily accomplished, its 
destined work completely done. And reading 
of his death, we think instinctively of the 








words of his own poem, spoken from the tomb 
of him “ who died at Azan” and after sent a 
message of comfort to his friends. 
“ Allah glorious! Allah good! 

Now thy world is understood; 

Now the long, long wonder ends; 

While ye weep, my erring friends, 

While the man whom ye call dead, 

In unspoken bliss, instead, 

Lives and loves you; lost, ’t is true, 

By such light as shines for you; 

But in light ye cannot see 

Of unfulfill’d felicity, — 

In enlarging ise, 

Lives a life that never dies.” 

Many and varied were the deeds and the 
distinctions of this accomplished scholar, jour- 
nalist, and poet. Bearing his Oxford honors 
as a Newdigate prizeman, he became master of 
an English public school, but after two years 
resigned this post to accept the principalship of 
a government college in Bombay. This sojourn 
in the East, which lasted for five years, gave to 
his life the definite direction which it ever after- 
wards kept, as far as its expression in litera- 
ture was concerned. He buried himself in the 
study of the languages, the religions, and the 
poetry of India, and, although he never became 
an oriental scholar in the exacting sense of 
philological science, he acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of certain aspects of oriental thought 
to become their efficient interpreter to the 
Western world. Returning to England in 
1861, he began his connection with the London 
‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” and his editorial relations 
with that newspaper continued to occupy him 
for the remainder of his days. He revisited the 
East more than once in his later years, and it 
remained the one lasting and inexhaustible inter- 
est of his life. He was three times married, 
showing in this a fine cosmopolitan taste, for his 
first wife was an Englishwoman, his second an 
American (the daughter of our own W. H. Chan- 
ning, the successor of Martineau in Liverpool), 
and his third, who now survives him, a J apan- 
ese woman of much intelligence and charm. 

It must be admitted that Sir Edwin’s repu- 
tation has declined considerably of recent 
years. It is just a quarter of a century since 
the publication of “The Light of Asia,” which 
bore him upon the full flood of popular fame. 
This poem was followed by many others — ori- 
ginal compositions and translated masterpieces 
of Hindu and Persian literature — but none of 
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its successors ever had anything approaching 
the immense vogue of his sympathetic and 
profound study of the legend and gospel of 
Buddhism. A number of years after the ap- 
pearance of that work, urged on by the charge 
of having exalted paganism at the expense of 
Christianity, he sought to provide it with a 
companion work in praise of the latter, but 
‘The Light of the World,” as the new poem 
was styled, fell so far below the level of the 
earlier one that it is not to be mentioned in 
the same breath. Where the poem of Buddh- 
ism was glowing and impassioned and sincere, 
the poem of Christianity proved colorless and 
rhetorical and artificial ; it had clearly been a 
task to be performed, not a labor of love to be 
wrought out with spontaneous enthusiasm. 

It is, then, upon the author of “ The Light 
of Asia” that whatever permanent fame may 
become attached to the memory of Sir Edwin 
must rest. And that poem seems to us really 
deserving of lasting remembrance. It is not 
creative work, except in the sense in which all 
work inspired by deep sympathy recreates its 
object, but as an interpretation of Eastern 
ideals for Western minds and hearts it is 
hardly matched in English literature. Fitz- 
Gerald’s Omar is better poetry, no doubt, but 
the poetry is his, and not Omar’s; and in all 
the long line of Englishmen, from Sir William 
Jones to “ A. E.” and Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
who have brought the message of India to our 
occidental ears, there has been no other whose 
actual success may be reckoned comparable 
with that achieved by the author of “The 
Light of Asia.” The message proved particu- 
larly appealing to our American sense, for it 
enlarged upon a theme with which Emerson 
had toyed, and with which the whole of trans- 
cendental New England had been, with more 
zeal than knowledge, it is true, mysteriously 
and intimately concerned. 

The prose writings of Sir Edwin, whether or 
not they attained the dignity of book publiea- 
tion, are journalism, and, as such, having served 
their purpose, have ceased to be. His original 
verse was rarely marked by the true poetical 
accent, and, save for such occasional pieces as 
the anthologies may preserve, will not be read 
by his posterity. But he had just enough of 
the technique of the art to stand him in excel- 
lent stead as a translator, and students of com- 
parative literature to whom the Eastern origi- 
nals are sealed will long find his versions 
pleasing and helpful. Most of all will such stu- 
dents be grateful to him for his translations from 





the great epic of the ‘‘ Mahabharata,” and parti- 
cularly for his exquisitely sympathetic version of 
the “ Bhagavad-Gita,” which he rightly styled 
“ The Song Celestial.” This book seems to us, 
among the many bearing Sir Edwin’s name, to 
stand next in importance to the one by which he 
is most widely known, and we will close our brief 
tribute to the work of his life by quoting from 
the volume this parable of the banyan tree : 


“ They call the Aswattha — the Banyan tree, 
Which hath its boughs beneath, its roots on high — 
The ever-holy tree. Yea! for its leaves 
Are mn and waving hymns which whisper Truth! 
Who knoweth well the Aswattha, knows all. 


Its branches shoot to heaven and sink to earth, 
Even as the deeds of men, which take their birth 

. From qualities; its silver sprays and blooms, 
And all the eager verdure of its girth, 


Leap to quick life at touch of sun and air, 

As men’s lives quicken to the temptings fair 
Of wooing sense. Its hanging rootlets seek 

The soil beneath, helping to hold it there, 


As actions wrought amid this world of men 
Bind them by ever-tightening bonds again. 
If ye knew well the teaching of the Tree, 
What its shape saith, and whence it springs, and, then, 


How it must end, and all the ills of it, 

The axe of sharp Detachment ye would whet 
And cleave the clinging, snaky roots and lay 

This Aswattha of sense-life low — to set 


New growths upspringing to that happier sky, 
Which they who reach shall have no day to die, 
Nor fade away, nor fall — to Him, I mean, 

FATHER and First, Who made the mystery 


Of old Creation; for to Him come they 

From passion and from dreams who break away ; 
Who part the bonds constraining them to flesh, 

And — Him, the Highest, worshiping alway — 


No longer grow at mercy of what breeze 
Of summer pleasure stirs the sleeping trees, 

What blast of tempest tears them, bough and stem, 
To the eternal world pass such as these. 


Another Sun gleams there! Another Moon! 
Another Light —a Light which none shall lack 

Whose eyes once see; for those return no more. 
They have attained My Uttermost Abode!” 








THE REVIEWER. 


No doubt the happiest field of criticism lies out- 
side of contemporary literature, but an important 
field lies inside; and in this the reviewer works. 
His conception of the truth about contemporary 
writing will lack certain safeguards which time and 
detachment afford the critic of the past. The ele- 
ments of personal prejudice or convenience, of pres- 
sure from within or from without, endanger his 
clearness of vision and his frankness of utterance. 
The difficulties of his position are many and serious 
enough to have led so keen an observer as M. Jules 
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Lemaitre to announce that “the criticism of our 
contemporaries is not really criticism, but simply 
conversation.” This seems to be altogether too sweep- 
ing a dictum. It fairly asperses the value of any 
sort of individual judgment. We cannot wait for the 
opinion of posterity upon the character of our next- 
door neighbors; nor will it necessarily be true that 
our expressed opinion of them is nothing more than 
gossip, though the chance may lie that way. 

It is the business of the reviewer to express his 
opinion of next-door literature. His duty, like that 
of any other critic, is to see as clearly as he can, 
and to tell precisely what he sees. He had better 
not be thinking much about his liability to error ; it 
is enough to do as well as he can. I do not mean 
that his judgments ought to be based upon mere 
whim or prejudice; if they are, he is not a critic in 
any serious sense. For criticism, as Arnold said 
long ago, “is the art of seeing the object as in itself 
it really is”; and the critic is of value in proportion 
as his vision approximates perfection. The great 
critic is born and made. His naturally keen vision 
is refined, before it reaches its highest power, by 
every contact: by contact with life; with literature ; 
finally, with the classics of criticism. At the end of 
all this, it remains for him only to tell what, as the 
result of his being and knowing, he does actually 
see. The honest expression of a firm and reasonable 
opinion — this is the object which a critic has before 
him; his rank depends upon the plane of reason in 
which his judgments are formed. Shiftlessness of 
opinion and insincerity of expression are the only 
crimes which can be charged against a reviewer ; his 
other errors will be due to limitations which he can- 
not remove. 

Moreover, personality, as well as intellect, con- 
tributes to the effectiveness of the critic. True criti- 
cism, we have begun to see of late, is as much a 
means of self-expression as any of the forms which 
are commonly called creative. The fact has been 
most strikingly suggested by M. Anatole France in 
his definition of criticism as “the adventures of a 
soul among masterpieces.” This suggests the chief 
point of disadvantage for the critic of the contem- 
porary, or reviewer. His adventures must often be 
upon a lower, at least a more dubious level. His 
function cannot be agreeably limited to the walled 
gardens of literature; and he will not find master- 
pieces bursting from every hedgerow. He is defi- 
nitely committed to a contest of research of which 
the notable prizes must be few. He must travel in all 
places and in all companies. He cannot, as Ruskin 
advised, keep out of the salt swamps of literature, 
and live on a little rocky island, or, as Schopen- 
hauer urged, devote his time for reading “exclu- 
sively to those great minds of all times and all 
countries who overtop the rest of humanity, those 
whom the voice of fame points to as such.” He 
is, in fact, a drudge of fame. His reward is, now 
and then, to hit upon merit, to hit upon truth, to 
feel himself not only the drudge of fame, but the 
herald of excellence. At such moments he has 





nothing to ask of fate; the world is his, and the 
fulness thereof. 

But why all this stress upon honesty? Is there any 
reason for a reviewer’s being anything but honest? 
There are many reasons — more perhaps in Amer- 
ica than elsewhere. England still preserves a taste 
for robust criticism. It rather likes the battering 
method ; it does not grudge the “Saturday Review ” 
its fun. One can perceive a theory behind this 
method, to the effect that if a reviewer (who is 
free to write or not) cannot find a book good 
enough to write about, the next best thing is to find 
one bad enough. Either will give him opportunity 
to enunciate, or to illustrate, some important critical 
principle. This is not the American theory. We 
are given to understand that a reviewer should 
ignore what he cannot praise. It is his duty to 
speak only of books about which he can find some- 
thing amiable to say. He is to be a guide, but not 
a guardian, of the public. Unfortunately, the ordi- 
nary reviewer has obvious reasons for speaking of 
books in which no cultivated taste can find occasion 
for praise; and he is too likely to succumb to the 
general demand for amenity. 

But let us consider the extraordinary reviewer, 
the writer who is free to treat only such books as 
commend themselves to his taste. Is he altogether 
absolved from the duty of warning his audience 
against meretricious work upon which the perfunc- 
tory reviewer is pronouncing silly encomiums? It 
is quite true that the best service of criticism is 
affirmative. We are in no danger of underrating 
the value of Professor Dowden’s assertion that “The 
most valuable critic is the critic who communicates 
sympathy by an exquisite record of his own de- 
lights.” The purest pleasure, the highest profit, lies 
in constructive work; nobody covets the office of 
literary headsman. Yet it is a necessary office, and 
there is no reason why the reviewer should feel him- 
self culpable in occasionally undertaking it. He is 
not so fatuous as to imagine that his comment upon 
a book will have a mysterious power of adding 
to or subtracting from its value. The immediate 
circulation of a book may conceivably be affected 
by somebody’s opinion of it; its quality, and conse- 
quently its permanent standing, can be in no way 
affected. Works of merit do not always speak for 
themselves at once; works of no merit very com- 
monly speak beyond themselves. It is for the re- 
viewer to offer some intelligible surmise as to the 
value of one as well as of the other. 

The especial temptation of the American reviewer 
is to concern himself more with persons and with 
volumes of printed matter than with qualities and 
principles. He thinks of the author, he thinks of 
the publisher, he thinks of the public — they all like 
to hear pleasant things said. He says them. This 
is not a method of criticism; that is, it is not a 
respectful method of approaching an author or his 
work. An ingenious argument is sometimes advanced 
in favor of it, based upon the theory that the duty 
of the reviewer is not only to judge literature, but to 
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encourage authors. We are assured that there must 
be no more instances like that of the poor young 
Keats. I can only say that this theory of the re- 
viewer’s function seems to me altogether false. It 
is his sole business to express his opinion of the 
abstract value of a book as literature. It is a pub- 
lisher’s business to express his opinion of its concrete 
value as a commodity. If it falls to anybody in his 
official capacity to encourage, to deprecate, to dis- 
tinguish between promise and achievement, it falls 
to the editor. Every good editor will succeed in 
bringing out much valuable new material by this 
sort of manipulation. But the critic is under obli- 
gation only to the truth as he sees it. The moment 
he begins to falter, to qualify, to mitigate the swb- 
stance of his criticism, he makes it worthless. To its 
form he may well give the highest possible degree 
of amenity. 

These principles cannot be too strictly kept in 
mind by the reviewer whose critical integrity finds 
itself wavering under, it may be, the fourfold pres- 
sure of author, editor, publisher, and public. He is 
a judge, or he is a mere fabricator of book-notices. 
It is not his business to help the sale of books, or to 
coddle sensitive authors, or to make everybody feel 
comfortable about everything. Discrimination is al- 
ways offensive in one quarter or another; and the 
reviewer discriminates or is lost. 

H. W. Boynton. 








COMMUNICATION. 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 1493-1898. 
(To the Editor of Taz D1at.) 

Permit us to offer a few lines of explanation regard- 
ing some points in the review of “The Philippine 
Islands — 1493-1898,” which appeared in your issue of 
March 16. The reviewer, while erecting admirable 
standards of criticism, seems to have some misconcep- 
tions regarding the scope of that work and the attitude 
of its editors. It is not intended to be per se a history 
of the islands, but is rather a careful and thoroughly 
impartial selection of the best documentary material 
available, as being the wriginal sources for such history. 
As such, the editors conceive that it is their part to pre- 
sent these documents in faithful reproduction and trans- 
lation, permitting their writers to speak for themselves, 
and their readers to form through perusal their own 
opinions. The editors do not feel called upon to inter- 
pret or criticise the text; or to intrude their own opin- 
ions in regard to any of the vexed questions that arise; 
or to perform all the research, comparison, and sifting 
that are necessary in order to reach any just conclu- 
sions thereon — processes that pertain to the historian 
rather than to the editor. The prefaces are written 
strietly in accordance with this view; they are simply 
synopses of the documents contained in the respective 
volumes, and in these summaries the standpoint of each 
writer is recognized and admitted; otherwise, the edi- 
tors could not maintain their attitude (adopted from the 
very inception of their work) of impartial and unbiased 
observation and record of the panorama of history as it 
is unfolded in the successive volumes of the series. 





Anyone who wishes to verify this premise need only 
compare the synopsis given in the preface with the text 
of the document itself: ¢. g., in Vol. VII. (pp. 22-24), 
Salazar’s letters to the king, and his controversy with 
Dasmarifias regarding the Indian tributes; in Vol. VIII. 
(pp. 10, 11), the governor’s replies to the bishop; in 
Vol. X. (p. 11), Morga’s accusations against the eccle- 
siastics; in Vol. XII., Bishop Benavides’s criticisms on 
all the religious orders, and Chirino’s history of the 
Jesuit missions; etc. 

In the numerous annotations which accompany each 
volume, the editors have aimed to supply such informa- 
tion — historical, geographical, biographical, scientific, 
and bibliographical — as will elucidate obscure or dif- 
ficult points that may arise in the text. No one can 
realize more clearly than do the editors themselves the 
deficiencies in these respects that exist in the earlier 
volumes — partly due to inexorable limitations of time 
and space, and partly unavoidable in the beginning of 
any series so long and extensive as this; but they trust 
that future volumes will show improvement in these 
respects. In the annotations they have preserved the 
same impartial attitude, as, for instance, the note on the 
Inquisition (Vol. V., p. 258), in which the best histo- 
rians — Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish — are cited 
for the reader’s benefit. The editors prefer, instead of 
offering their own opinions, to point out to the student 
the leading authorities, regardless of partisan or sec- 
casien tontnadion It is certainly not their business to in- 
dulge in “critical comment ” or “ definitive conclusions” 
— from which, indeed, they have throughout sedulously 
refrained. It may be here incidentally noted that Craw- 
furd’s allusion to the Filipinos as “ half-naked savages ” 
at the time of their discovery by the Spaniards (Vol. I., 
p- 72) is simply a phrase in his statement regarding the 
character of the Spanish administration in the Philip- 

ines, and is not adopted or even noticed by Professor 
eeens and that the latter has, in his introduction toe 
the series, cited many authorities besides Morga and 
Ziiiiga. 
The subjects of legislation for the Spanish colony in 
the islands and for the protection of the natives, and of 
social conditions among both peoples, are certainly of 
the utmost importance; and examination of the first ten 
volumes shows that much has been given therein on 
these matters, ¢.g., royal decrees, the constitution of 
the Audiencia, ordinances enacted by that body, instruc- 
tions given to the governors, account of the encomien- 
das in 1591, and Plasencia’s account of the customs of 
the Tagalos (which was written by direction of the 
Audiencia for the guidance of the courts). Then, too, 
may be found accounts of the early hospitals, benevo- 
lent enterprises, schools, and colleges of San José, as 
well as of the cathedral! and other churches — all these 
activities being in operation, less than thirty years after 
the foundation of Spanish Manila. 

Finally, as regards judgments and decisions in any 
Philippine problems, especially on that of the friar con- 
troversy, the editors can only reiterate their previous 
statements of their non-partisan and non-sectarian atti- 
tude toward all these questions; and their aim of pre- 
senting to both students and the general public the 
historical material which must be the only basis for 
intelligent and fair opinions thereon. 

Emma HEteEN BLiarr, 
Jas. A. ROBERTSON, 
(Editors of ‘* The Philippines — 1493-1898.) 
Madison, Wis., March 24, 1904. 
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NEW LETTERS OF THE CHELSEA SAGE.* 


The best possible life of Carlyle — best be- 
cause self-told —is now completed with two 
volumes of “ New Letters,” carefully chosen 
from a great number hitherto unpublished, 
and edited, in such a manner as to be so far as 
possible self-explanatory, by Mr. Alexander 
Carlyle, Thomas Carlyle’s nephew. This book 
is the more welcome as no really satisfactory 
biography of Carlyle has yet appeared. It 
contains 395 letters, arranged chronologically, 
and issued in two volumes of uniform appear- 
ance with the recently published “ New Let- 
ters of Jane Welsh Carlyle.” Considering the 
‘“‘ immense number ” of letters from which the 
editor tells us he has made his selection, and 
the copious correspondence already given to 
the public, one may well ask how it was that 
a man of such productiveness in books ever 
found time or inclination to put forth so many 
letters. This and other matters of interest 
find mention in the following extract from the 
editor’s Preface : 

“ Carlyle’s Letters are generally the unpremeditated, 
spontaneous expression of his thoughts and feelings at 
the moment of writing, set down with perfect candour 
and sincerity, in his rapid, fluent style; there are char- 
acteristic touches of his genius in nearly every one of 
them, even in his briefest Notes; whilst many of them 
are equal in literary qualities to the best of his pub- 
lished writings. Yet they reveal withal the heart of 
their writer perhaps more than his genius; they bear 
evidence that the man who wrote them was not only 
sincere and candid, but also kindly disposed, full of 
sympathy and active helpfulness, ever ready with wise 
advice, friendly encouragement and practical benefi- 
cence to all those with whom he was brought in con- 
tact. . . . To no honest enquirer after truth or seeker 
of advice, did Carlyle turn a deaf ear; during the 
greater part of his life, busy or not busy, he seems to 


have answered every correspondent whether known to 
him or not.” 


A few letters to Carlyle, e.g. from his 
mother, from Bismarck, from Leigh Hunt, are 
judiciously inserted as necessary to the under- 
standing of those written by him. It goes 
without saying that the book as a whole will 
delight those who seek in epistolary literature 
something other than conventional banalities 
and outworn forms. Jts pages bristle with the 
writer’s gruff whimsicalities and humorously 
atrabilious outbursts. In the striking and exag- 
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gerated depiction of mental and bodily states of 
unease and disgust both he and his brilliant wife 
took the delight of true literary artists. Some- 
what as his admired Goethe turned his affairs of 
the heart into literature, and so got rid of them, 
Carlyle worked off in his letters to intimates 
those humors that most vexed him at the time. 
It was not his way to burn his own smoke. 
“Let us lie and rest and say nothing,” he 
writes ; and straightway proceeds not to do it. 
But who would have it otherwise? The burst 
of almost boisterous laughter that we seem to 
hear after each absurdly splenetic deliverance 
relieves it of all appearance of ill nature. 
Indeed, the writer himself is more than half- 
conscious that without something to growl at 
he would not be happy. In the midst of his 
fretting and fuming over the “ French Revo- 
lution” — a piece of writing that made him, 
as he declared, “ all biliousness and fret and 
palpitating haste and bewilderment” — he was 
yet moved to add : 

“T often think it is a great malady and madness this 
poor Book of mine, which wears me so, and has been 
so unlucky: yet rather I should say, it is a great hap- 
piness, and gives me the completest indifference towards 
all fretting of fortune, towards much that has haunted 
me like pale spectres all my life long. . . . I stand 
serene under the sky, and really have the peaceablest 
fearlessness towards all men and things.” 

And he winds up a letter to his brother, Dr. 
Carlyle: «Never mind these hypochondrias 
of mine; at bottom, nothing wrong.” 

It has often been said of Carlyle’s literary 
methods, that whereas he made a terrible 
pother about a book while it was in the writ- 
ing, he banished it utterly from his thoughts 
as soon as it was printed and off his hands. 
This is not strictly true. When the agonies of 
parturition were over, he took a lively interest 
in his literary offspring’s commercial fortunes. 
Sending a package of books to his mother soon 
after the appearance of “Sartor” in book form, 
he says: 

* But the finest item of the collection, you will say, 
I hope, is Teufelsdrickh, fairly at last in the shape of 
a Book! They have got it out finally, after long delays; 
and it will take its lot like other things. It is not a 
pretty volume, not at all finely done off; but on the 
whole I care next to nothing at all about it, or about 
what comes of it, —‘a kirk and a mill’ if the world 
like: I had fairly done with it almost seven years ago.” 
With him, “I don’t care” means what it 
does with most of us: we do care a great deal, 
but say to ourselves that we don’t, and that 
we won’t let people think that we do; where- 
upon our anxiety, like Queen Gertrude’s guilt, 
“spills itself in fearing to be spilt.” Yet it 
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is just these delightfully human touches that 
endear the Letters and their writer to all read- 
ers. Another thing that interests is the fre- 
quent mention of progress or hindrance in this 
or that literary work. We seem to see the 
book growing from day to day, and to share 
the author’s hopes and fears regarding its suc- 
cess. Here is a passage referring to a chapter 
in the * French Revolution ”: 


«“ The Chapter is longer than I expected; not right, 
yet it must do. I have a great lesson to learn: that of 
einmal fertig werden [getting done once for all]. Much 
poring does but confuse, and reduce all to caudle. Get 
it done, and let there be an end! The bricklayer does 
not insist on all being as smooth as marble, but only on 
all having a certain degree of smoothness and straight- 
ness; and so he gets a wall done.” 


Many glimpses of contemporary notabilities 
are given us in these pages. The poet Rogers 
is rather ruthlessly pictured as having ‘no 
hair at all, but one of the whitest bald scalps, 
blue eyes, shrewd, sad and cruel; toothless 
horse-shoe mouth drawn up to the very nose : 
slow-croaking sarcastic insight, perfect breed- 
ing.” Of the young Queen he wrote in 18388, 
after seeing her driving in one of the parks, 
that she seemed “a bit modest, nice, sonsy 
little lassie ; blue eyes, light hair, fine white 
skin ; of extremely small stature: she looked 
timid, anxious, almost frightened. . . . I was 
heartily sorry for the poor bairn.” Miss Marti- 
neau is thus turned off: “Good Harriet, there 
is such a lively dispatch in her, such a sharp 
needling compactness, one wishes her heartily 
well — at a distance.” Fitting place may be 
found here for Count d’Orsay’s exclamation 
after viewing Shelley’s bust in Carlyle’s house, 
where the Italian was making a call. “Ah! 
It is one of those faces who weesh to swallow 
their chin.” Somewhat longer shall be our 
quotation from the letter wherein occurs ap- 
preciative mention of Emerson, as early as 
1886, soon after the death of his brother 
Charles. 


“ Emerson the American friend writes me a most 
gentle affectionate Letter about the sudden death of a 
beloved Brother of his. He was one of the most prom- 
ising young men in America, I understand; was just 
going to be married, and Emerson was ‘enlarging his 
house’ for new accommodation, — when alas the Nar- 
row House proved the one appointed! — He is a good 
man, that Emerson; nothing can be better than the 
pious way he takes his great loss. He has sent a little 
Book of his writing too, which is extremely good in 
spirit.” 

The book referred to is evidently “ Nature.” 


On the occasion of Carlyle’s eightieth birth- 
day, an anniversary duly celebrated in En- 


gland and Scotland, the octogenarian received 
a congratulatory letter from Prince Bismarck. 
Carlyle’s reply betrays perhaps just a shade 
more than we might wish of that self-abase- 
ment before princes and potentates which is 
not uncharacteristic of the true Briton. But 
the reader shall judge for himself. Here is the 
letter, which, a footnote seems to indicate, the 
editor now publishes for the first time : 
“Sir.—On Saturday morning, which was my eightieth, 
and probably enough my last, Birthday, i was honoured 
with a Letter, by far the remarkablest, the least ex- 
pected and the most agreeable that came to me on that 
occasion. This is the noble, wise, sincere and generous 
Letter, which you have been pleased to write, and 
which I read with very great surprise and very great 
and lasting pleasure. Permit me to say that no honour 
could have been done to me, which I should have 
valued so much, or which shall live more brightly in my 
thoughts for the rest of my time in this world. What 
you deign to say of my poor History of your great 
King Friedrich seems to me the most pertinent and 
flattering utterance I have yet anywhere heard on that 
subject; and I am truly proud of it from such a quarter. 
“ With very great sincerity, I warmly thank you for 
your goodness; and shall continue to wish for you, as I 
have long done, every prosperity in your great and 
noble career, and that God may grant you years and 
strength to fulfil, or carry beyond risk of failure, the 
grand and salutary enterprise in which you have already 
gone so far, in sight of all the world. 
«I _ the honour to be and remain, 
« Sir, 
«Your obliged and obedient servant, 
«“T, Carlyle.” 
Of all the letters in these handsome volumes, 
letters that vary in tone and degree of intimacy 
to suit the recipients, those to Dr. John Carlyle, 
apparently the most congenial of the writer’s 
brothers, are the best ; at any rate, they con- 
tain the most of literary and general interest. 
His affectionate missives to his “* Goody,” as 
he playfully styles his wife, will appeal strongly 
to women readers. The wifely devotion so 
abundantly made manifest in Mrs. Carlyle’s 
letters to her “dear,” is answered with an equal 
tenderness and solicitude on the husband’s 
part. To his mother, also, Carlyle wrote fre- 
quent letters of the most affectionate sort, now 
and then enclosing a five-pound note from his 
rather slender and precarious income. Of that 
income, however, one is glad to note that as 
early as 1847 it was becoming very respectable. 
“I get regularly,” he writes in that year, “a 
kind of rent from these poor Books of mine ; 
some two or three hundred pounds a-year of 
late.” 
OF the nine illustrations in these volumes, 
five are portraits of Carlyle, who, despite his 








contemptuous references to his ‘old carcase,” 
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seemed nothing loath to comply with the re- 
quests of artists and photographers when sit- 
tings were solicited. A good index is provided 
to match the other excellent features of this 
very readable book. pprcoy F. BICKNELL. 








RECONSTRUCTIONS OF THE OLD 
ASTRONOMY.* 


During the past few years the old.line con- 
servative astronomer has been considerably 
shaken up. The construction of large telescopes, 
the application of photography, and the zeal of 
certain keen-eyed observers in various parts of 
the world, have been the means of upsetting 
several ancient notions. 

Astronomers in general shook their heads 
when they saw the drawings of Schiaparelli 
which showed the delicate tracery of the canals 
on Mars. But in a few years the evidence ac- 
cumulated by various observers put the ques- 
tion of the existence of these markings beyond 
cavil. When the “canals” were found to 
cross certain supposed “seas,” and at times 
appeared to become mysteriously double, the 
old-time astronomer was more mystified than 
ever, and wondered whether he had not better 
take to agriculture or some other quiet and 
respectable means of earning his livelihood. 

But might he not at least hide himself in the 
vast deeps of the nebular hypothesis, intrenched 
behind supposably irrefragable barriers of 
mathematical analysis? Poring over the huge 
folios of Laplace, might he not repose in safety, 
walled in by thorny hedges of mathematical 
symbols? Yet even here repose was not to be 
found, nor freedom from the distraction of 
novel ideas. The “apioid” of Poincaré, the 
tidal researches of Darwin and others, the novel 
speculations of Chamberlin and Moulton as to 
the possible origin of the solar system, all these 
and other things have jostled the staid old 
nebular hypothesis in very unseemly fashion. 

One stronghold, however, has been left to 
which the much-perplexed astronomer might 
flee. He might at least take refuge in the 
placid and unchanging face of the moon, 
which, bereft of water and air, has maintained 
its surface features sharp, clear, and unchang- 
ing, during the three centuries which have 
elapsed since Galileo first descried the moun- 





*Tuz Moon. A Summary of the Existing Knowledge of 
our Satellite, with a Complete Photographic Atlas. By 
William H. Pickering. Illustrated. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 





tains on its spotty globe. But even this refuge 
seems now to be taken away. For Professor 
Wn. H. Pickering, of Harvard, has produced 
a sumptuous volume entitled “The Moon,” in 
which he invests our satellite with an atmos- 
phere, supplies it with vestiges of vegetation, 
besprinkles portions of it with snow or hoar- 
frost, furnishes here and there a mildly active 
voleano, equips it with some minute canals and 
with river-beds, and thus quite demoralizes some 
of the standard notions as to the utter deadness 
of our pallid satellite. The average working 
astronomer,— who scarcely looks at the moon 
except when he has to entertain visitors by 
telescopic views of it, and who usually wishes 
that it were below the horizon whenever it is 
above, because its bright light overpowers that 
of many faint objects, which he is studying,— 
will find in this work not only Professor Pick- 
ering’s conclusions, but the drawings and pho- 
tographs on which they are based. The book 
tells plainly where to look in order to verify 
the author’s discoveries, and what one may ex- 
pect to see there. Someone has remarked that 
the men who are most confident that the face of 
the moon is changeless are those who do not 
study it. 

But the book was not intended for the en- 
lightenment of astronomers ; it was written for 
the general public, and aims especially to de- 
scribe contributions to our knowledge of the 
lunar surface which have been made by Pro- 
fessor Pickering as the result of several years 
of careful scrutiny of selected portions of it. 
The work also summarizes in pleasing fashion 
the generally accepted facts about our satel- 
lite, and is rendered unique by including the 
only complete photographic atlas of the moon 
in existence. 

The author begins his study of the moon at 
a point of time 50,000,000 years or more in 
the past, when it broke away from mother 
Earth and began to have a separate existence. 
Huge tides were raised on both of these plastic 
bodies, and their velocities of rotation were re- 
tarded. As the moon slowly backed away 
from the earth, and cooled off, it finally solidi- 
fied into a body not quite spherical but slightly 
elongated toward the earth. Its time of revo- 
lution about the parent body, and of rotation 
on its own axis, became coincident ; so that it 
henceforth presented the same face toward the 
earth. The crust cracked in the process of 
cooling, and the heated gases thus found vent, 
and craters were formed. Professor Pickering 
has made similar forms by heating a small dish 
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containing paraffine, and permitting it to cool, 
agitating the crust from time to time by means 
of a syringe inserted below it. 

But what about the atmosphere which the 
moon carried away with it when it left the 
earth? It is known that the moon now has 
very little atmosphere, if any. The author 
thinks there is evidence of a small quantity of 
atmosphere, likely to be composed of carbonic 
acid and water vapor,—those gases being 
given off largely by volcanoes on the earth, 
and thus similarly by those on the moon. In 
the low temperatures which must exist on the 
moon’s surface, especially on parts of it that 
are experiencing a lunar night, the water- 
vapor would condense into snow or hoar-frost; 
while the carbonic acid would become a white 
solid, as it does in our laboratories when sud- 
denly released from compression. The mag- 
nificent system of rays radiating from the crater 
Tycho is explained as a set of crevices in which 
snow lies. The changes in the crater Linné, 
observed long ago and regarded as mysterious, 
are attributed to the existence and melting of 
snow in its immediate vicinity. 

Professor Pickering has for the past ten 
years observed certain variable spots which are 
dark and are “always associated with small 
craterlets or deep narrow clefts, and are often 
symmetrically arranged around the former.” 
These spots, in general, rapidly darken shortly 
after sunrise, and fade away with equal rapid- 
ity toward sunset. The author suggests that 
the simplest explanation of these is to regard 
them as due to a form of vegetation which 
springs up quickly under the combined influ- 
ence of the sun and the low-lying vapors, soon 
withers under the noon-day heat, and dies 
away again. 

One chapter of the work is devoted to popu- 
lar fancies and superstitions about the moon. 
A full-page plate shows s¢ ne objects which 
people think that they see . the lunar dise,— 
among them a donkey, a crab, a girl reading a 
book, and the profile of a woman’s head. The 
various theories that the moon influences the 
weather, clearing away clouds, indicating rain 
or its absence by the tipping of its horns, and 
having some connection between its phases and 
thunderstorms, are discussed and dismissed 
with the remark that no influence of any prac- 
tical importance has been shown. The appa- 


rent increase of size of the moon when near the 
horizon is considered at some length, and ex- 
plained in a reasonable fashion. 

The main portion of the photographic atlas 





with which the work closes consists of eighty 
full-page reproductions of photographic nega- 
tives, which occupy considerably more than a 
third of the book, and eover the entire visible 
surface of the moon five times. ‘ Every re- 
gion is shown in five different phases, many 
details being conspicuous at one phase of the 
Moon that are not seen at all at another. In 
this way, changes in the snow-patches and in 
the vegetation are shown which could not pos- 
sibly be indicated by any single photograph.” 
The photographs were made on the island of 
Jamaica, with a telescope of novel dimensions, 
suited especially to such work. The telescope 
was no less than 185 feet long, and had an 
object-glass twelve inches in diameter. It was 
laid along the ground, and the light was re- 
flected into it by a mirror driven by electric 
motors. Because of the extreme length of the 
telescope, the moon’s image on the photographic 
plate was over fifteen inches in diameter. It 
was therefore not necessary to enlarge the pho- 
tographs in order to get pictures on a goodly 
scale. Many recently published photographs 
of lunar scenery have been so much enlarged 
that the grain of the photographic plate shows ; 
Professor Pickering’s pictures look much 
smoother and more natural than these. There 
are also four maps in which some five hundred 
craters and other formations are named, to- 
gether with an alphabetical index containing 
the Jatitudes and longitudes of these objects. 


HERBERT A. Howe. 








AN OLD-NEW BIOGRAPHY OF LINCOLN.* 





Not every writer of a campaign biography 
is as fortunate in his subject as was Mr. Joseph 
H. Barrett, to whom was assigned, in 1860 
the hack-work task of setting forth the achieve- 
ments of the candidate to be nominated by the 
Republican party that year, in such a way as 
to commend that candidate to the confidence 
and the suffrages of the voters of the North. 
It was then generally supposed that Senator 
Seward would be the man; and it would not 
have been hard to make a book on his record 
as a statesman. But as things turned out, Mr. 
Barrett’s task was not an easy one ; for Abra- 
ham Lincoln had held no great office, his one 
term in Congress had been inconspicuous, and 
he was unknown in the Eastern States except 

* ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND HIS Presipency. By Joseph 


H. Barrett, LL.D. In two volumes. Illustrated. Cincin- 
nati: The Robert Clarke Co. 
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for his recent campaign speeches. The hard- 
headed opponents of slavery in those States 
believed that character and statesmanship had 
been set aside for expediency, culture for boor- 
ishness, when the “ rail-splitter” was preferred 
to Seward and Chase. 

This campaign biography, though reissued 
in 1864 with additions, and again in 1865 with 
a third part, went the way of all campaign bio- 
graphies ; but the great character and qualities 
of the subject have held the interest of the 
writer, and now, after more than forty years, 
he gives to the public another biography, far 
more carefully worked out, — not this time of 
a frontier politician of unknown possibilities 
whom a great portion of his own party dis- 
trusted and for whom the opposing party felt 
only contempt and expressed only ridicule, but 
of one who has proved himself to be one of the 
great rulers of men, whom all classes and all 
parties delight to honor. 

Mr. Barrett was an editor in Cincinnati 
when he agreed to write the book, and was a 
member of the nominating convention at Chi- 
cago. Soon after it adjourned, he went to 
Springfield to get materials for his work. Mr. 
Lincoln “earnestly, and even sadly, insisted 
that there was no adequate material for such 
a work as was intended,” but gave such assist- 
ance as he could to the would-be biographer. 
Mr. Barrett was with him later in Springfield, 
and during a part of the memorable journey to 
Washington ; and he saw much of him during 
the next four years, having been made Com- 
missioner of Pensions. Since that time he has 
been steadily preparing this more deliberate 
and complete work, possible only as the pas- 
sions of the time have cooled and the period of 
the Civil War has passed into the field of set- 
tled history. 

The work is primarily a political history. 
The man Lincoln is largely obscured by the 
mass of historical and military detail of the 
years of his presidency ; yet he is shown, behind 
and in it all, as the master of the situation and 
the real directing power of the vast and com- 
plex activities of the war and the civil govern- 
ment, whom the strong men of his cabinet were 
glad to follow when once-they had found what 
sort of man he was. In the early portion of 
the work, Lincoln is necessarily at the front ; 
and while no attempt has been made to gather 
a large number of new anecdotes and remin- 
iscences, as some recent writers have done, the 
presentation of Lincoln’s formative period is 
satisfactory. Several of the familiar legends 





and traditions that have gathered about him 
are disposed of in a very satisfactory way. We 
find (page 56) that “he had no invincible ob- 
jection to a good client with a bad cause,” 
having acted as counsel for a Kentuckian who 
sought to reclaim certain slaves that he had 
voluntarily brought into Illinois for temporary 
employment; though it is true that he was not 
often found in a case where he worked against 
his convictions of justice. The romantic fiction 
that Lincoln was so affected by the death of his 
early love, Ann Rutledge, as to be almost in- 
sane for a considerable period, is made to ap- 
pear unreasonable in view of several facts, 
among them that he offered himself to another 
woman within a year of Ann Rutledge’s death, 
and that the alleged periods of depression were 
of too short duration, and not at the right 
times, to suit the theories. Equally baseless is 
Mr. Herndon’s recollection of a snub received 
by Lincoln from George B. McClellan, then an 
officer of the Illinois Central Railway, who is 
said to have scouted Lincoln’s claim for a fee 
of two thousand dollars in an important case, 
saying that it was as much as Daniel Webster 
would have charged; whereupon Lincoln sued 
the company for five thousand dollars and won 
his case. The facts are as given, except that 
Mr. McClellan was in Europe at the time. It 
is usually said that Lincoln was appointed Gov- 
ernor of Oregon after he failed to get the 
office of Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, and that only Mrs. Lincoln’s objections 
and her faith in his future kept him from ac- 
cepting the appointment. It is true that he 
was appointed to an office in Oregon, but it was 
the office of Secretary of the Territory, which 
he could not accept with due self-respect. 

The two volumes contain a little less than 
four hundred pages each. LEighty-three pages 
are given to Lincoln’s life prior to his election 
to Congress. On page 128 we come to the 
“‘ Nebraska Surprise”; twenty-five pages are 
given to an excellent account of the debates 
with Senator Douglas; and we find him nom- 
inated for the presidency on page 219. Three- 
fourths of the work are given to the five years 
of Lincoln’s life on the national stage ; but, as 
we have said, this part of the work is a history 
of the time rather than a life of Lincoln, and 
it is too crowded to be as interesting or as val- 
uable as if less had been attempted. 

The view-point of Mr. Barrett is that of a 
sincere admirer, who finds little to criticize, 
though his praise is not lavish. He writes his 
history as a public man with a taste for the 
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subject, and not as a trained historical student. 
The style is dignified, and the work will take 
its place on the library shelf as one of the 
worthy biographies of “the First American.” 


Cuar Les H. Cooper. 


AMERICAN TARIFF CONTROVERSIES.* 


Mr. Stanwood's two bulky volumes on 
* American Tariff Controversies ’” comprehend 
the entire period of American tariff history. 
The beginnings of restrictive legislation, and 
the course of economic thought through the 
colonial period, are treated only cursorily ; but 
the general situation is outlined with a firm 
grasp of this history and of its bearing upon 
contemporary events. The restrictions which 
were placed upon the industrial and commercial 
activities of the colonies, in strict aceord with 
the political economy of the time, but which 
could not be other than irksome, came at last 
to seem an intolerable grievance. The colonies 
were thus predisposed to the new economic 
thought which was stirring in Europe and 
which crystallized in the great work of Adam 
Smith. From the position thus reached there 
was a sharp reaction during the period of Con- 
federation, due in considerable measure to the 
failure to secure reciprocity arrangements with 
European powers. Considerations of revenue 
prompted the first tariff under the Constitu- 
tion; but there was also the conviction, shared 
by the majority of the members of Congress, 
that without sacrificing revenue considerations 
a considerable encouragement could be and 
ought to be given to domestic manufactures. 

It is at this point that Mr. Stanwood’s his- 
tory fairly begins. He has recorded the pro- 
gress of tariff legislation with all the significant 
changes in rates and with a painstaking résumé 
of the events, and particularly of the course of 
reasoning, which led to each act of Congress. 
This task he has performed with thoroughness, 
with fidelity to the facts, and almost without 
bias. To the general student of politics, ac- 
customed to rely upon the so-called tariff his- 
tories of unscholarly partisans, or upon the 
still more biased statements from the hustings, 
these volumes will prove a welcome corrective 
and an indispensable handbook. Not so acute 
as Taussig, not wholly unconfused as to its in- 
cidental thesis, the work is yet admirably tem- 





* American Tarire CONTROVERSIES IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH Century. By Edward Stanwood. In two volumes. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





pered, and covers the subject with a complete- 
ness to which no other existing tariff history 
can pretend. 

Mr. Stanwood has chosen to write of tariff 
controversies rather than of tariff history. 
This, as he conceives it, allows him to escape 
from the necessity of a critical analysis of the 
theories of free-trade and protection, from “ any 
discussion of the theory of wages, of the wisdom 
of buying in the cheapest market, and of other 
philosophical ideas upon which men have based 
their conclusions as to the economic effects of 
tariffs.” He concedes the limitations which 
this restricted point of view will put upor his 
work. What he will modestly attempt is to so 
exhibit the controversial side of this tariff 
history, setting forth in due measure and due 
relief the opposing arguments, that every 
reader, whatever his bias, will have at hand the 
material for forming his own judgment. Of 
course the resulting judgment will be valuable 
only so far as it is based upon sound economic 
analysis. Tariff controversies and tariff 
changes, without interpretation, would be profit- 
less reading. And it is the author’s interpre- 
tation, which he evades only fitfully, that must 
assign the final value to his work. 

The author’s tariff convictions are frankly 
stated at the outset: ‘“‘ The work is confessedly 
that of one who believes that the system of 
protection has given an opportunity which the 
opposing system would not have afforded for 
the unexampled growth of the country.” And 
at the end it is still ‘a policy under which the 
land has moved into the front rank of commer- 
cial as well as of manufacturing nations.” This 
is mild indeed for an advocate, but Mr. Stan- 
wood makes up for his mildness by his persist- 
ence. His is not the championship of one who, 
long balancing the conflicting claims of two op- 
posing systems, finally comes to the conclusion 
that on the whole the advantage lies with the 
one system rather than the other. His advo- 
cacy is uncompromising and absolutely opti- 
mistic. He recognizes the exaggerated and 
contradictory claims which have been made for 
his cause; he never hesitates to lay bare their 
fallacies. He will even say that ‘a protective 
tariff is of little benefit to the country, to man- 
ufacturers, or to wage-earners, in those periods 
when trade is expanding and when prices are 
steady ata high level or advancing” (Vol. IL., 
p- 111). But he is so calmly sure that the 
country has prospered under protection, that 
every protective tariff, no matter how it came 
about or what vicious features were included in 
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it, seems to justify itself. The tariff of 1864, 
he points out, is full of examples of the prowess 
of the protected manufacturers (Vol. II., p. 
129). The framers of the McKinley act very 
deliberately set out to win over the disaffected 
farmers by covering their industries with the 
protective mantle, the purpose being purely 
political (Vol. I1., pp. 264, 266). None of the 
political manceuvering constantly mixed up 
with tariff legislation is concealed by Mr. Stan- 
wood, but his complaceacy is never disturbed. 
The story of the first political tariff, that of 
1828, is given in detail with all the discordant 
and unsavory elements which went into its 
making. Passed by a Congress really hostile 
to protection, in a kind of boisterously mad 
attempt to make a bill so extreme and farcical 
that it could be stomached by nobody, in its 
working out it proved unexpectedly satisfactory 
to most of the protected interests. According 
to Mr. Stanwood, its success was so great that 
a vast majority of the people were convinced 
that it was the chief agent in dispelling the 
clouds and permitting the sunshine of pros- 
perity to vivify the land (Vol. I., p. 357). 
Yet he also holds that the acts of 1832 and 
1833 were designed (and were necessary) to 
save the protective system from destruction. 


Clay’s position on the Compromise of 1838 is 
stoutly defended: ‘* Undoubtedly he saved his 
cause from a crushing and overwhelming 


defeat.” Political sagacity required such a 
sacrifice. ‘“ The system would surely have been 
swept away within a year or two if some of its 
adherents had not foreseen what was to hap- 
pen and taken security of the future” (Vol. 
I., pp. 385, 402, 410). 

Mr. Stanwood is severe upon Secretary 
Walker’s Report, because of its advocacy of a 
larger importation of foreign goods. But it is 
Mr. Stanwood’s own contention that “a high 
tariff for purposes of protection is not levied 
necessarily with a view to causing a diminu- 
tion of imports, does not necessarily diminish 
them, and does not invariably fail of its pur- 
pose when it does not diminish them” (Vol. 
I., p. 252); and he notes with evident satis- 
faction the steady increase in the importation 
of protected articles under the tariff of 1842 — 
the protective tariff which immediately pre- 
ceded the Walker Report. He accounts for 
the fairly prosperous condition of the country 
under the Walker tariff by the great flow of 
gold from California. He holds that the 
Walker tariff (as well as tiie final stage of the 
Compromise tariff) practically ruined the 





woollen industry ; but evidently his usual cau- 
tiousness of statement has deserted him here. 

The setting forth of the course of tariff his- 
tory, by an analysis of how problems were 
stated and what arguments were used pro and 
con, shows to best advantage in early tariff 
history. Eighteen pages of text are devoted 
to a summary of the course of debate on the 
tariff of 1789. ‘In this summary,” the author 
believes, ‘* will be found every expression con- 
tained in any record of the debates extant, 
which will assist in arriving at the truth.” The 
summary is carefully done, yet it is doubtful - 
if the clue to its meaning is furnished. For 
example, the dominating influence of Madison 
is not brought out; and instead of making the 
debate itself dispose of Professor Adams’s 
hasty inference against the protective features 
of the act, Mr. Stanwood finds a labored argu- 
ment necessary. 

The tariff of 1816 was passed “ premature- 
ly.” Mr. Stanwood has reference, of course, 
to the fact that, in operation, owing partly to 
conditions which could not have been foreseen, 
the act proved disappointing both from the 
revenue and the protective points of view. The 
distinction of this tariff, however, is that it is 
the one act in our tariff history in which all 
sections of the Union joined in a sincere at- 
tempt to give adequate protection to American 
manufactures. The failure of this attempt 
marks the disappearance of the tariff as an 
economic question. Not that academic discus- 
sion ceased ; but between the years 1816-1828 
was perfected that thorough organization of the 
protected interests through which their de- 
mands have been made and their battles fought 
out in Congress. It was during this period also 
that the sectional aspect of the question became 
undisguised. As the economic aspect receded, 
tariffs and tariff legislation came to be more 
and more considered from the point of view of 
party politics. Yet the volume of discussion 
swells ever larger and larger, and is more and 
more given in extenso in Congressional records. 
Mr. Stanwood struggles bravely through these 
interminable discussions, finding little that is 
new, and occasionally with only strength 
enough left to count the pages. He gives an 
elaborate analysis and résumé of the industrial 
conditions, depressions, and changes of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, claiming for 
the protective tariff an important rdle, but only 
as a steadying force enabling industry to come 
safely through very distressing times. 

«In view of what was taking place inthe world dur- 
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ing that period, one may fairly maintain that the im- 
portance of the tariff was grossly exaggerated by the 
disputants on both sides. Although we were to concede 
without qualification the point contended for by the 
advocates of free trade, that the only effect of pro- 
tection upon the wage-earner was unmitigated evil, the 
results of the great industrial commotion that was going 
on were of such magnitude that the consequences of the 
tariff would be quite imperceptible. On the manu- 
facturer’s side, the same disturbances were causing him 
so much anxiety that the maintenance of the protective 
system merely saved him from one peril which might 
have been the fatal peril only because he was already 
so harassed on every side. The free-trader did not 
perceive, nor did the workingman, nor did the manu- 
‘ facturer, that the lot of each was to be greatly ameli- 
orated by events which while they were in p 
caused them all infinite discomfort, and which seemed 
to threaten every one of them with ruin ” (II., 245). 

Oat of that depression the country emerged 
into a remarkable era of expansion at home 
and conquest of the markets of the world. 
Some idea of the relative unimportance of 
tariffs, in this new industrial situation, is im- 
pressed upon all but the most blinded partisan 
of either side. The great desideratum in 


tariff-making is an understanding of the pre- 
cise part which may be assigned to such leg- 
islation among all the complex forces and sit- 
uations that go to bring about industrial 
supremacy, or whatever object the legislator 
may legitimately have in mind. To this end, 


it is necessary that mere party politics play as 
little part as possible. Mr. Stanwood has 
failed many times to point out how political 
tariffs have outraged a just sense of what is 
legitimate and proper, and his dramatization 
of tariff history does not bear out very strongly 
his own thesis. The temper in which he has 
written, however, is admirably calculated to 
help toward a better understanding of the 
problem and how it ought to be approached. 
In the task of getting this problem seriously 
before our lawmakers in its economico-national 
aspect, Mr. Stanwood’s work ought to prove 
extremely useful. O. L. Exurort. 








AN AMERICAN MUSHROOM BOOK.* 


Of the progress in natural history study in 
this country, and of the thoroughly practical 
nature of our scientific work, Professor Atkin- 
son’s book on Mushrooms is the latest evidence. 
Twenty-five years ago, not only was there not 
an American book on Mushrooms in existence, 
but the student of Fungi even found in En- 





*Mvusnrooms, Eprstz anp Poisonous. By George 
Francis Atkinson. Second edition. Illustrated. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 





glish only the scantiest literature,— a single 
volume by Berkeley, and a list published here 
or there by some one of his pupils. To-day 
the eryptogamic flora of every State is studied 
perhaps only less universally than the flower- 
ing plants, and certainly with equal accuracy 
and zeal. 

The Fungi, however, have come last to the 
attention of the general public. The reasons for 
this are many. In the first place, these forms 
of vegetation are often inconspicuous; men do 
not notice their existence. In the second place, 
many of these plants are insignificant ; they 
seem to play a small part, or none, in the general 
economy of the world. A deeper reason than 
all this is perhaps to be found in the nature of 
the plants themselves: they are “ off color” ! 
While all other plants with which we are fami- 
liar bear in their coloring the evidence of vig- 
orous life, the Fungi, even in their most con- 
spicious types, are pale livid-looking things, 
suggestive of anything but life, —- nay, even 
associated with decay and death. Hence it is 
that, in this country at least, when men see a 
fungus, the first and only impulse is to kick it. 
to pieces. 

Nevertheless, in Europe, centuries ago, men 
somehow learned that some fungi are good 
to eat. It must have been in a time of un- 
common destitution that some poor emaciated 
starveling, bolder.than his fellows, ventured to 
sate his famine with mushrooms, and so saved 
his life to tell his secret unto others, — imper- 
fectly no doubt, for with most men the rule has 
run to eat the thing, and it will be proved to 
be good if you live, poisonous if you die! Pro- 
fessor Atkinson’s book is intended to teach 
good Americans how to distinguish good fungi 
from bad by some rule less hazardous in appli- 
cation, even if withal less positive in its deci- 
sions. The great American public has indeed 
proceeded to classify the larger umbrella-like 
fungi into twé divisions, toadstools and mush- 
rooms. On this proposition, mushrooms are 
good to eat, toadstools are not; but the afore- 
said public cannot even now distinguish save 
by the ancient rule, and any book that will 
help us in this particular will be welcome 
indeed. It is fashionable to eat mushrooms. 

Unfortunately, there is no short road to the 
knowledge that we seek. The volume before 
us, with its clear illustrations, vivid as light 
can make them, is obvious evidence of the 
truth that to select edible from inedible forms 
of mushrooms we must learn to know these 
things as we do others; to distinguish one 
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from the other by details of form, color, hab- 
itat, habit, as we distinguish buckeyes from 
chestnuts, plums from persimmons, grapes from 
brambles, and figs from-thistles. Such attain- 
ment will come to those only who have the pa- 
tience to study mushrooms in the field; and to 
such study this book will be of the highest 
service. These pale or sometimes snow-white 
objects lend themselves well to photographic art, 
and with a little care almost any mushroom 
plant may be identified by simple comparison 
with its photograph shown on these pages. 
With the added description, identification 
ought to be at length absolute. For the more 
distinctly colored forms, colored plates of more 
or less accuracy are also offered. 

A surprising number of species is offered as 
“edible.” It is a matter of regret that the 
leading genus of white-spored agarics (a bet- 
ter general name than either mushrooms or 
toadstools), the genus Amanita, should not be 
more decidedly condemned. The species are 
poisonous as a rule and the phrase “edible, 
with great caution ”’ is ill-advised. The factor 
of safety would suggest that all such forms be 
put down as inedible. It is also a truism that 
many forms not poisonous are still inedible, 
simply because they are not good to eat. One 
of the commonest forms in our western fields, 
Lepiota morgani Pk., here quoted as uncer- 
tain, is surely poisonous in the extreme. It 
may be known by its having the gills at length 
green, a character unique among agarics. 

To this second edition of a very valuable 
book are added chapters on the uses and cul- 
tivation of the real mushrooms, and some ten 
or twelve colored plates. The volume is a 
handsome one ; the paper is, however, of the 
highly calendered variety, a necessity to the 
printing of these abundant half-tones. 


Tomas H. Macsripe. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


“ Personalia: Intimate Recollections 
of Famous Men” ( Doubleday, Page 
& Co.), by “Sigma,” is well cal- 
culated to beguile an idle hour or two, and the 
author is to be thanked for several new and good 
stories. Other anecdotes in his book are either 
familiar to the well-read or are novel only in the 
matter of scene and actors. This is not said in 
disparagement. The good story is a plant of so 
hardy and vigorous a constitution that it will take 
root and thrive in almost any soil. A witty word 
from Oscar Wilde is worth quoting. A tiresome 
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poetaster, complaining that the critics seemed to 
have entered into a conspiracy of silence against 
him, asked Wilde what he would advise him to do. 
“ Join it,” was the reply. “Sigma” shows himself 
to be a loyal Harrovian, and as such an ardent ad- 
mirer of Palmerston, also a Harrow graduate. A 
tendency to depreciate Gladstone results perhaps 
from this worship of “Pam.” In art and poetry 
the author extols the pre-Raphaelites and glows 
with enthusiasm for Rossetti and Swinburne. In 
the field of fiction he thinks Thackeray has received 
rather more than his due of praise, he himself in- 
clining to rate Trollope above Thackeray except in 
the latter’s very best work. A discussion of the 
authorship of the Junius Letters betrays a lack of 
penetration. Basing his case on certain passages 
in Lady Anne Hamilton’s “Secret History of the 
Court of England,” our author makes what seems 
at first a plausible if not convincing argument in 
support of the Rev. James Wilmot’s authorship of 
the Letters. But he ignores the fact that Lady 
Hamilton disclaimed responsibility for the “Secret 
History,” which is now re ed as the work, 
wholly or in part, of Mrs. Olivia (Wilmot) Serres, 
whose life was a series of notorious impostures, 
the chief of which was her masquerading as Prin- 
cess Olive of Cumberland and niece of George the 
Third. In « word, the careful student of the Junius 
mystery will find little that is either new or true in 
this attempt to settle the vexed question. This, 
however, is merely by the way, and must not be 
allowed to prejudice the reader against a book that 
makes no claim to rigorous historical accuracy or 
to critical acumen. 


With the publication of the third vol- 
ume, the new edition of “ Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia of English Literature,” 
edited by Dr. David Patrick, is now complete. The 
Messrs. Lippincott are the American publishers of 
this work, and have copyrighted no less than fifty 
special articles among its contents, which should 
prove an effective protection against piracy. These 
special articles constitute the feature of chief inter- 
est in the present volume. There have been special 
articles in the other volumes, but not in so large a 
number, or with such actuality of interest. In the 
present case, almost every impertant nineteenth- 
century author has been entrusted to some specialist, 
who has written the essay and made the illustrative 
selections. Thus we find such noteworthy features 
as the treatment of Wordsworth and Scott by 
Professor Ker, of Sheey by Mr. Swinburne, of 
Byron and Borrow by Mr. Watts-Dunton, of Carlyle 
by Dr. Wallace, of Ruskin by Mr. Mackail, of 
Arnold by Professor Dowden, of the Rossettis and 
Stevenson by Professor Raleigh, of Messrs. Watts- 
Dunton and Swinburne by Mr. James Douglas. The 
American articles are mostly by Mr. J. W. Chad- 
wick, although a few are contributed by Professor 
Woodberry, President Schurman, and others. Be- 
sides all these, and many more of nearly equal 
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importance, there is an introductory essay on “ The 
Renascence of Wonder in Poetry,” by Mr. Watts- 
Danton, a work of such extraordinary grasp and 
insight as to be comparable only with that writer's 
essay on “ Poetry ” in the “ Britannica.” These two 
essays are alone sufficient to mark their author as 
the profoundest and best-equipped critic of poetry 
now living, and serve to deepen our regret that the 
greater part of his critical writing remains uncol- 
lected and inaccessible to the ordinary student. 
Now that this great work is complete, it is possible 
to form some estimate of it as a whole, and that 
estimate is highly to the credit of the editors, who 
have done their task with a thoroughness and a 
judicial poise that leave almost nothing to be de- 
sired. We may indeed congratulate ourselves that 
the same year has put us in possession of the two 
most important treasuries of English literature ever 
published — the work now under consideration, and 
the recently-completed work of Drs. Garnett and 
Gosse. 


A curious and interesting study of 
the meaning of myth and folk-lore 
is contained in the Rev. Adolph 
Roeder's “Symbol Psychology” (Harper), whose 
sub-title, “A New Interpretation of Race-Tradi- 
tions,” is a more lucid statement of the book’s con- 
tents. Of the various explanations advanced by 
anthropologists to account for the origin of myth, 
the author selects one,— the wish of the savage 
wherever found to account for the world he lives 


The meaning 
and origin 
of folk-lore. 


in, —and one limited and sophisticated form of 
that ; namely, his attempt to symbolize in story the 


facts of his spiritual experience. Proceeding on 
this theory, which few readers will probably care 
to accept as a working hypothesis, since it neglects 
many elements of a complex situation, and attributes 
to the savage impulses that imply civilization, Mr. 
Roeder chooses a cycle of familiar tales common to 
many races and attempts to explain them on purely 
symbolic lines. For example, there is the Twin 
Brother Story, whose characters appear variously 
as Romulus and Remus, Baldur and Hodur, Castor 
and Pollux, Hengist and Horsa, Cain and Abel. 
In this tale, according to our author, the race “ has 
either consciougly or sub-consciously [but is not the 
whole question begged in the use of this word? ] 
faced a general problem,” that of the duality of 
human experience; and has sought to show that 
everywhere a constant struggle is going on be- 
tween two discordant elements — heat and cold, 
light and darkness, rest and motion, body and 
spirit, good and evil. Again, the captive maiden, 
so common a figure in the folk-tale, is made to sym- 
bolize the latent possibilities of humanity, dormant 
but ready to spring into life at the opportune mo- 
ment. Mr. Roeder’s premise that myth is a stage 
in the evolution of religion will find few disputants 
to-day. But an hypothesis that assumes all myth 
to be essentially allegorical, and capable, further, of 
a specific spiritual interpretation, may be reduced 





to an absurdity quite as easily as that other favorite 
and over-burdened theory of the solar myth. The 
novelty of the present work consists in the partic- 
ular interpretations proposed for the folk-storiee. 
These are sufficiently ingenious and suggestive to 
claim the attention of anthropologists and students 
of comparative religion, who have already had the 
opportunity of reading one chapter of the book, 
when it recently appeared as a separate essay in the 
periodical “« Mind.” 


The sixth and latest volume of the 
“Modern English Writers” series 

(Dodd, Mead & Co.) is by Mr. 
Charles Whibley, on Thackeray. The author of 
“Pendennis” has rarely been subjected to such 
searching, we might almost say scorching, analysis. 
The intrusion of the author “ gives certain passages 
in ‘ Vanity Fair’ a rakish, almost a battered, air.” 
Half of “The Newcomes” is “irrelevant.” “The 
Virginians” is “a thing of patches, not an organic 
whole.” “The Adventures of Philip” is the mere 
repeated work of a fatigued writer. Mr. Whibley 
evidently has no illusions about Thackeray, and is 
no hero-worshipper. Certainly his judgments are 
far enough from tallying with those of the public,— 
else Thackeray had long ago become as dusty a 
library classic as Lever, or Peacock, or Beacons- 
field. As it is, his works have gone through edition 
after edition; bibliographers are still on the hunt 
for every scrap he ever wrote; and he has taken 
his rightfal place as one of the two greatest En- 
glish novelists of the nineteenth century. Why is 
this? Mr. Whibley has not succeeded in telling 
us. Is it because he is temperamentally unsuited 
to be the biographer of Thackeray? It is doubt- 
less true that Thackeray wrote many mediocre 
pieces; and as he was a journalist, his practice- 
work, instead of reaching the oblivion of the waste- 
basket, found its way into print. But even his 
masterpieces seem not to have awakened much en- 
thusiasm in the breast of Mr. Whibley; and faint 
praise too often gives a wrong impression. Of 
Thackeray’s large and deep human sympathy, which 
expressed itself in a thousand ways in his writ- 
ings and in his life, we find all too little said. The 
book has been carelessly printed (or written): wit- 
ness p. 27, “it must e’en have been composed,” 
ete.; p. 88, “for Thackeray, although he might, 
and he chose, have studied,” ete.; p. 237, “ neither 
Dickens nor Bulwer . . . give you a sense of liter- 
ary allusion.” Thackeray’s verse, too, deserves 
more recognition than it receives here. Yet Mr. 
Whibley is often right, and his book should not be 
neglected by students of Thackeray. 


An iconoclast 
on Thackeray. 


Natural history, when written by a 
specialist, may be dry as dust to the 
reader who seeks not facts but enter- 
tainment. It may, however, be made both enter- 
taining and attractive as well as technically correct 
and free from unwarranted inferences and conclu- 


Sound essays in 
Natural History. 
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sions. This has been admirably accomplished in a 
volume of zodlogical essays entitled “ Mostly Mam- 
mals”’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.), by Professor R. Ly- 
dekker. These essays have been collected from 
various scientific and popular English periodicals, 
and are issued in handsome book form with illus- 
trations. While the variety of subjects detracts 
from any connected treatment, there nevertheless 
runs through most of the essays a thread of 
discussion of the relation of mammals to their 
environment. The significance of the coloration 
of the larger mammals, of the spots on the giraffe 
and the stripes on the tiger, the causes of the light 
colors of the Arctic animals and the pale tints of 
the inhabitants of the desert, are discussed with a 
wide range of pertinent facts in the light of cur- 
rent theories. An excellent photograph of East 
African giraffes “ in covert” affords a graphic illus- 
tration of the similarity of their coloration to the 
effect produced by the light and shade in low shrub- 
bery. Considerable attention is also given to the 
past history of mammals as revealed by fossil re- 
mains, and to the origin of domesticated races, — 
for example, to the pedigree of the cat and the dog. 
The geographical distribution of existing mammals 
is incidentally treated in several essays that touch 
upon unigue illustrations of the principles which 
have controlled this in the past, and instances are 
cited of the extinction of large animals within his- 
toric times and the causes of the destruction are 
related where they are known. The essays exhibit 
a wide range of learning and technical knowledge, 
and a keen appreciation of those phases of the 
science which are of popular interest and bear upon 
scientific problems of broad import. No living 
zodlogist is better informed than the author, upon 
the subjects with which he is dealing; the book is 
therefore both interesting and authoritative, and a 
model of high-grade natural history from the scien- 
tifie rather than the literary or dramatic point of 
view which dominates so much of the recent litera- 
ture in this field. 


Prof. George H. Palmer, of Har- 
conduct and vard University, is a wise guide to 
oS Aaveston, the philosophic study of conduct and 
the forces that serve to upbuild character. His 
recent volume on “The Field of Ethics” was an 
intreduction to the study of conduct, defining the 
field and pointing out the moral problems that lie 
within its bounds. His later work on “The Na- 
ture of Goodness” (Houghton ) takes up and grap- 
ples with those problems themselves, establishing 
the real nature of goodness. The author’s method 
is that adopted in his popular philosophical lectures. 
He begins with the simplest form of the problem, 
and advances by easy but definite steps into the 
more complicated phases of the question. The good- 
ness of persons is sharply discriminated from the 
goodness of things. These differences, according 
to Professor Palmer, are four, to each of which a 
special chapter is devoted. These four character- 
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isties of persons are ability of self-consciousness, 
self-direction, self-development, and self-sacrifice. 
Each one of these chapters is a lucid, untechnical, 
entertaining, and very instructive exposition of 
ethical matters that should interest every student 
of self or of conduct in general. The last two 
chapters of the book are a gathering-up of the pre- 
ceding discussions, in such a manner as to crystal- 
lize the thought of the whole. The author’s lan- 
guage and method of procedure show him to be a 
master of the art of teaching and of leading the 
thinking of his auditors, and that in a way most 
helpful in the building up and establishing of 
character. 


It is always difficult to summarize 
the general contributions of modern 
periods of development to the ad- 
vance of learning. The difficulty is that we are 
too near to estimate them in their proper perspec- 
tive, and occasionally too much out of sympathy 
with the older culture to appreciate the part it has 
played in making way for the new. In Psychol- 
ogy this is particularly true,—so much so, that 
some have believed that the pathway of recent Psy- 
chology has been revolutionary rather than evolu- 
tionary. From an Italian source we have the 
most comprehensive of recent attempts to take the 
measure of modern Psychology. Professor Villa of 
the University of Rome has pat forward a volume 
which well merits the honor, now accorded it, of an 
English translation, “Contemporary Psychology” 
(Macmillan). The translation itself is adequate, 
and presents to English readers a variety of chap- 
ters of special interest to them. Students will 
differ much in their estimate of what should and 
should not be contained within such a survey. But 
Professor Villa’s arrangement of chapters, and his 
general presentation, although somewhat unsatis- 
factory and certainly diffuse, yet shows clearly 
some of the more important of recent advances in 
Psychology. The purposes which the book will 
best serve will, be to introduce the general student 
and lay reader to the historical setting of the last 
century that forms the background to recent ad- 
vances in Psychology. For this limited but im- 
portant function, the manner and matter are both 
well suited. 


Recent advances 
in Psychology. 


With the present general interest in 
all that relates to the labor question, 
the title of Mr. George L. Bolen’s 
latest work, “Getting a Living” (Macmillan), is 


The problem 
of personal 
livelihood. 


likely to attract popular attention. And it would 
seem, by the author’s simplicity of style and sparse- 
ness of technical terms, that he intended his book 
for the reading public as well as for economists. 
Those who read the work will receive not only a 
fair comprehension of “the problem of wealth and 
poverty — of profits, wages, and trades-unionism ” 
(as the sub-title runs), but they will also get the 
point of view of a man of varied experience as an 


employee and employer in different parts of the 
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country. The critic might complain that the argu- 
ments against profit-sharing are weak, or he might 
take issue with the author’s opinions on some prob- 
lems involved in trades-unionism ; he would almost 
certainly consider Mr. Bolen’s treatment of social- 
ism vindictive rather than scholarly ; and he would 
find such a phrase as “ There is no wealth but life” 
an anachronism in a book on economics. But at 
the same time he would have to concede that Mr. 
Bolen, following in a measure the English classicai 
school, has been unusually successful in his expo- 
sition of rent, wages, and profits. Showing himself 
conversant with the current opinions and relations 
of capitalists and labor leaders, Mr. Bolen gives 
his readers a broad view of the present situation. 
He makes a splendid plea for self-dependence (aside 
from his attack on socialism), concluding that “to 
a large extent, nature has decreed that each tub 
must stand on its own bottom.” The present in- 
dividualistic system of getting a living will survive, 
for “no easier means than the present system im- 
proved can ever be expected, and that with no easier 
means could there be a continuance unimpaired of 
intelligence, morality, and liberty.” The combina- 
tion of fair-mindedness and optimism, which char- 
acterizes the book, makes its moral tone high and 
invigorating. 

Prof. William Cranston Lawton’s 
“Introduction to Classical Latin 


An introduction 
to classical 


Latin Werature. TT iterature,” just published by the 


Messrs. Scribner, is a companion volume to the 
author's “ Greek Literature” of last year, and has 
the same characteristics of vivacity, wide allusive- 
ness, varied fragmentary illustration, and generally 
excellent judgment. The work produces a general 
impression of scrappinese, which is not so much a 
fault as an inevitable consequence of its terse and 
almost epigrammatic form of expression. Like Mr. 
Lawton’s other histories of literature, it is a pleas- 
ant book to read, for one already having a fair ac- 
quaintance with its subject. We are not quite so 
sure of its usefulness for teaching purposes, or for 
the instruction of the average vacant-minded gen- 
eral reader. In the hands of a beginner, it would 
probably need too much commentary. The picto- 
rial illustrations are mostly from statues, paintings, 
and manuscripts; the bibliographical notes ap- 
pended to the several chapters are brief, but in- 
formed and fairly adequate. 
Beginning Britain receives its full share of at- 
Cabinet i tention in the “Story of the Na- 
angen tions” series (Putnam). “Early 
Britain,” “The British Empire,” and “The People 
of England” are titles given to three of the vol- 
umes of the series that have already appeared ; and 
now we have the last of the list of titles, and pre- 
sumably the last volume of the series, “ Parlia- 
mentary England: The Evolution of the Cabinet 
System,” by Mr. Edward Jenks, M.A., Reader in 
Law in the University of Oxford. It might be 





questioned whether monarchical government limited 
by parliament, and government through cabinet, 
are precisely the same thing. Certainly one would 
expect the history of Parliamentary England to go 
back te the time of Edward L., or at least to that of 
Henry III.; yet the author, in his interesting dis- 
cussion of the beginnings of the Cabinet System, 
regards the year 1705 as having far greater claims 
to be considered the exact date than any that pre- 
ceded it, and clearly regards the system as fully 
developed at the time of the passage of the Reform 
Bill in 1832. It is no criticism of his work to say 
that it begins with an abruptness that would seem 
to indicate that it was a portion of a more extended 
political history of England. But whether correctly 
named or not, and whether or not the volume prop- 
erly belongs in a series which purports to present 
“in story form the current of each nation’s life . . . 
and its picturesque and noteworthy periods and 
episodes . . . in their philosophical relation to each 
other as well as to universal history,” this study of 
the development of the Cabinet System is a val- 
uable contribution to the history of English politics. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


A new library edition of Macaulay’s “Critical and 
Historical Essays,” in three volumes, edited by Profes- 
sor F. C. Montague, is published by Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. The editor provides an important 
introduction, and supplies annotations where needed. 
This work appears in a new “Library of Standard 
Literature,” published in connection with an English 
house, and intended to extend to many volumes. 

A volume of “Tales of Mystery,” by Edgar Allan 
Poe, has just been added by Mr. Howard Wilford Bell 
to the “ Unit Library.” There are five hundred pages 
of text, clearly-printed upon soft paper of particularly 
pleasing quality, and including a biography and notes. 
This is certainly good value for the modest sum of 
twenty-one cents, which is the price of the book un- 
bound. This series of publications is planned with both 
intelligence and taste, and the enterprise bids fair to 
become a boon to readers of modest means. The 
suggestion came from the Reclam library of German 
literature, but Mr. Bell has bettered the instruction at 
almost every point. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. have begun the publica- 
tion of a “ Belles-Lettres Series” of annotated English 
classics which will extend to several hundred volumes, 
and will cover the whole period of our literary produc- 
tion. The series is planned in several sections, each 
under special editorship. The section on “ The English 
Drama,” edited by Professor George P. Baker, now 
offers us volumes of Jonson and Goldsmith, in evidence 
of the quality of the entire enterprise. The Jonson 
volume is edited by Professor Felix E. Schelling, and 

ives us “The Alchemist,” besides the “ Eastward 
Foe” of composite authorship. The Goldsmith volume, 
edited by Mr. Austin Dobson, gives us “ The Good 
Natur’d Man” and “She Stoops to Conquer.” The 
books are squarish in form, have one illustration each, 
and are provided with the usual critical apparatus of 
introduction and notes. The texts are unexpurgated. 
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NOTEs. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward is now at work on the com- 
pletion of her new novel, which will follow Miss 
Johnston’s “Sir Mortimer” as the leading serial in 
* Harper’s Magazine.” 

* Mycenzan Troy,” by Messrs. Herbert C. Tolman 
and Gilbert C. Scoggin, is a small volume based upon 
Dr. Dérpfeld’s excavations at Hissarlik. It is published 
by the American Book Co. 

Professor C. H. C. Wright has prepared for the Mac- 
millan Co. an annotated volume of “Selections from 
Rabelais ” for school use. Book I. alone is drawn upon 
for the material, and the text gives no offence. 

The late Sir Leslie Stephen left completed at his 
death his volume on Hobbes, and this will soon be pub- 
lished in the“ English Men of Letters” series. So 
also will Mr. A. C. Benson’s volume on Rossetti. 

“The Post-Exilic Prophets,” by Dr. J. Wilson 
Harper, and “ The Twelve Apostles,” by Mr. George 
Milligan, are the latest additions to the “Temple 
Series of Bible Handbooks” published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

“State Aid to Secondary Schools,” by Mr. David 
Rhye Jones, is a historical study of this important phase 
of American education, published in the series of edu- 
cational monographs recently inaugurated by the Uni- 
versity of California. 

A recent printing of “ David Harum” brings the 
total number of copies issued of that novel up to 
778,000. Of this total, 600,000 copies, being the 
edition without illustrations, have been printed from 
a single set of plates. 

“The Song of Roland,” translated by Miss Isabel 
Butler, and two books of Malory (Merlin and Balin), 
edited by Mr. Clarence Griffin Child, are new num- 
bers in the “ Riverside Literature Series” of Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Lord Acton’s Letters to Mary Gladstone,” to be 
published at once by the Macmillan Co., are said to 
throw many suggestive sidelights on the political and 
social world of Great Britain during the years when 
Gladstone was a power in English politics. 

Mr. Benjamin Ives Gilman, of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, has prepared for that institution a “ Man- 
ual of Italian Renaissance Sculpture,” illustrated by the 
casts in the Boston collection. It makes a neat vol- 
ume, and has reference numbers for actual use. 

«“ The Conduct of Life” and “ Society and Solitude ” 
are the two volumes just added by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. to their “ Centenary ” edition of Emerson. 
Dr. E. W. Emerson’s notes are, as usual, comprehen- 
sive and valuable for the understanding of the text. 

Among the speakers before the International Geo- 
graphical Congress to be held in Washington next Sep- 
tember will be Miss Ellen C. Semple, whose work on 
“ American History and its Geographic Conditions,” 
already in its second edition, has given her an enviable 
standing among scientific geographers. 

The first volume of the long-announced work on 
Geology by Professors Chamberlain and Salisbury, of 
the University of Chicago, will be issued at once by 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. The work is said to present 
convincingly a view of the origin of the earth and its 
present condition, which may lead to serious modifica- 
tions in the nebular hypothesis. 





Mrs. Perceval Mackrell has compiled a volume of 
‘Hymns of the Christian Centuries,” which is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. The selec- 
tions range all the way from Clement of Alexandria to 
writers of recent years. The book is exquisitely printed. 

“ How George rs Clark Won the Northwest, 
and Other Essays in Western History,” by Mr. Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, is a recent publication of Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. There are eight papers, mostly of 
magazine provenance, and written in a highly interesting 
manner. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. are about to publish 
“Specimens of Middle Scots,” by Mr. G. Gregory 
Smith, of Balliol College, Oxford. In this volume 
Dr. Smith offers a general introduction to the study of 
the literary language of Scotland during its period of 
greatest renown. 

An edition of “The Poems of John Cleveland,” by 
Dr. John M. Berdan, is published by the Grafton 
Press. This work is a revised doctoral dissertation, 
produced in ordinary book form, and constitutes the 
first complete critical edition ever made of this not 
unimportant seventeenth century poet. 

The fourteenth annual session of the Summer School 
of Library Economy, under the direction of Mr. Wm. 
I. Fletcher, will be held at Amherst, Mass., during 
July and August of this year. The course comprises 
six weeks of daily (except Saturday) instruction in the 
form of practical lectures by Mr. Fletcher. There are 
no special requirements for admission. 

The Spring list of the H. M. Caldwell Co. of Boston 
includes a volume on “ The nds of Parsifal” by 
Mary Hanford Ford; “The Peril of the Sword,” a 
novel of the Indian Mutiny by Col. A. F. P. Harcourt; 
a collection of epigrams relating to “ Woman and her 
Wits ”; and a new edition of Dr. Francis C. Nicholas’s 
“ Around the Caribbean and Across Panama.” 

Messrs. John Cotton Dana and Henry W. Kent have 
under way a project for issuing a series of six reprints 
of rare and out-of-print seventeenth and eighteenth 
century works on Libraries and their ment, — 
such books as are the acknowledged early authorities 
on these subjects. The volumes will be printed in 
uniform style at the Merrymount Press, Boston. 

A volume of “Modern English Prose,” selected by 
Professors George Rice Carpenter and William Tenney 
Brewster, is published by the Macmillan Co. This is 
an up-to-date book with a vengeance, for it gives us 
selections from Messrs. Hamlin Garland and Jack 
London in ridiculous juxtaposition with Gibbon, Ruskin, 
and Pater. A few pages of “notes and questions ” at 
the end make clear the educational intent of the pub- 
lication. 

Two more of Dr. D. S. Jordan’s stimulating and 
eloquent volumes have recently appeared. “The Voice 
of the Scholar,” published by Messrs. Paul Elder & Co., 
contains fifteen occasional addresses, mostly upon edu- 
cational subjects, delivered during the past five years. 
The other volume, published by the American Unitarian 
Association, is attractively printed, with rubrications, 
and contains a single address on “The Call of the 
Twentieth Century.” 

The publication of Daniel Webster’s private corre- 
spondence in two volumes completes the set of the 
“ New National ” edition of the writings and speeches 
of Webster, which Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. have 
been issuing for over a year. The eighteen octavo 
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volumes comprising the set embrace more than five 
hundred and fifty addresses and speeches, miscellane- 
ous and diplomatic papers, legal arguments, etc., and 
nearly eighteen hundred letters, including over 2,500 
pages of matter hitherto uncollected. The edition is 
illustrated with more than one hundred photogravure 
plates, and there are also several facsimiles from origi- 
nal manuscripts. The work is limited and sold only in 
sets by subscription. 

In addition to the unpublished matter that has 
already been promised for Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co.’s 
edition of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, the pub- 
lishers have secured some valuable and hitherto un- 
published material which is in the possession of Will- 
iam Clark. It ineludes several original note-books in 


which the Journal was written, and which have been 
hitherto missing, a number of letters of great interest, 
an orderly book of the expedition, and a large number 
of maps. 





Topics IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
April, 1904. 


Adhelmar, Story of. James B. Cabell. Harper. 

American Benefactions, Magnitude of. Review of Reviews. 
American History Sources. Herbert Putnam. No. American. 
American Literary Influence Abroad. Review of Reviews. 
American Type, The New. H. D. Sedgwick. Atlantic. 
Asia, Russia’s Civilizing Work in. G. F.Wright. Rev. of Revs. 
Australia’s Second Parliament. H. H. Lusk. No. American. 
Besson, Jules Gustave, French Pastellist. Studio. 

Birds, Home Life of our. J. R.Slonaker. World Today. 
Blackfoot Spirit Land, The. E. W. Deming. Century. 
Book, An Odd Sort of Popular. G. Bradford, Jr. Atlantic. 
Business, Moral Overstrain in. G.W. Alger. Atlantic. 
Castelar, Emilio, Personal Characteristics of. Lippincott. 
Christian Science. John W. Churchman. Ailantic. 
Church of England, Present Position of. World Today. 
Darwinism, Recent Aspects of. E.T. Brewster. Atlantic. 
Dollar, Aristocracy of the. T. W. Higginson. Atlantic. 
Election, General, Risks of a. H.W. Horwill. World Today. 
Free Thought, Curtailment of, in the U.S. No. American. 
Fur Companies, Fights of the. Agnes C. Laut. Century. 
Garden City in England, A. W.H. Tolman. Rev. of Revs. 
Grethe, Carlos, Work of. Hans W. Singer. Studio. 
Honfleur, the Sedate. Thomas A. Janvier. Harper. 
Immigration, New, —Is It Dangercus? North American. 
Industrial Liberty. H. Loomis Nelson. North American. 
Inter-State Transportation, State Monopolies of. No. Amer. 
Japan before the War. J. L. Dearing. World Today. 
Japan, Housekeeping in. C. H. Pepper. World Today. 
Japan, Modern, Rise of. J. Hashiguchi. World’s Work. 
Japan or Russia, — Which Will Win? World’s Work. 
Japan, The Genius of. Alexander Tison. World's Work. 
Japan, Why She Is Fighting. K. Takahira. World’s Work. 
Lithographs, F. E. Jackson’s. Ernest Radford. Studio. 
Marconi’s Work in Europe. Amy A. Bernardy. World Today. 
Medicine, When I Practised. Leighton Parks. Atlantic. 
Metals, Life and Diseases of. E. Heyn. Harper. 

Negro Problem from Negro Point of View. World Today. 
Panama. James J. Roche. Scribner. 

Panama Commission, The. Walter Wellman. Rev. of Revs. 
Plant Life, Reproduction of. Ellis A. Apgar. Harper. 
Play-Going in London. John Corbin. Scribner. 

Poe in Richmond, Landmarks of. C. M. Graves. Century. 
Primer, An American. Walt Whitman. Atlantic. 
Protozoa and Disease. Cary N. Calkins. Century. 
Religion and Religions. R.Heber Newton. No. American. 
Rouzet, Citizen, Romance of. Basil King. Harper. 
Russia, — Has She any Strong Man? Review of Reviews. 
Russia, The Genius of. Francis V. Greene. World’s Work. 
Russia, The Rebound on. Gilson Willets. World’s Work. 
Russia, What People Read in. Review of Reviews. 





Russia, What She Is Fighting for. World’s Work. 

Russia’s Attitude in Civil War. R.C. Hawkins. No. Amer. 
St. Louis Fair, Architecture of the. M. Schuyler. Scribner. 
Searlet Letter, Notes on the. T.T. Munger. Aflantic. 
School Gardens in Great Cities. Helen Bennett. Rev. of Revs. 
Seas, Through Inland. Louise Morgan Sill. Harper. 
Siberian Railway, The Great. J. W. Davidson. Century. 
Sicilian Highlands, The. William Sharp. Ai/antic. 
Sincerity and Love. Maurice Maeterlinck. Century. 
Sweden, Modern Painting in. Axel Tallberg. Studio. 
“To” and the Infinitive. T.R. Lounsbury. Harper. 
Upsala, University of. Charles F. Thwing. Harper. 
Village, A Model Industrial. F. H. Stead. Rev. of Reviews. 
Villas near Rome. Edith Wharton. Century. 

Voysey, C. F. A., Recent Work by. Aymer Vallance. Studio. 
War, Cause of the. John Foord. World's Work. 

War, Cost of the. F. A. Vanderlip. World’s Work. 

War, Danger of the, to Europe. World’s Work. 

War in the Far East. Sir Charles Dilke. North American 
War, Some Revelations of the. North American. 

War, The, and After. Henry Norman. World’s Work. 
War Zone, Our Trade in the. O. P. Austin. World’s Work. 
West, Great, and Two Easts. H. E. Reed. North American. 
Western Artists, Society of. Charles H. Caffin. Studio. 
Woman Question in Utopia. Elizabeth Pennell. Lippincott. 
Yeats, With W. B., in the Woods of Coole. Lippincott. 
Yellow-Pine Industry inv the South. Review of Reviews. 





LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 72 titles, includes books 
ceived by Tue D1au since its last issue. ]} 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs of Henry Villard, Journalist and Financier, 1835- 
1900. In 2 vols., with ghotequacese portraits, large 8vo, 
gilt tops, uncut. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5. net. 

Ruskin Relics. By W.G. Collingwood. Illus. by Ruskin 
and others, 4to, gilt top, uncut, pp. 232. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. $2.50 net. 

The Life of Frederic William Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., ete., 
sometime Dean of Canterbury. By his son, Reginald 
Farrar. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 361. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2. net. 

Matthew Arnold. By G. W. E. Russell. Illus., 12mo, un- 
cut, pp. 265. * Literary Lives.’’ Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


$1. net. 

Leo Tolstoy: A Biographical and Critical Study. By T. 
Sharper Knowlson. With photogravure portrait, 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 190. Frederick Warne & Co. $1. net. 

Memoirs of Mile. des Echerolles: Being Side Lights 
on the Reign of Terror. Trans. from the French b 
Marie Clothilde Balfour; with Introduction by George KE. 
Fortescue. New edition ; with portrait, 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 334, ** Crown Library.” John Lane. $1.50 net. 


HISTORY. 

History of the Moorish Empire in Europe. By S. P. 
Scott. In 3 vols., 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $10. net. 

Early Western Travels, 1748-1846: A Series of Annotated 
Reprints of Some of the Best and Rarest Contemporary 
Volumes of Travel, Descriptive of the ee’ and 
Social and Economic Conditions in the Middle and Far 
West during the Period of Early Aweries Settlement. 

ited by Reuben Gold Thwaites. Vol. illus., large 
oo gilt top, uncut, pp. 328. Cleveland : Pees Clark 
\ . net, 

The ai of the te A Struggle for Suprem- 
acy in the American Interior. By Frederick Austin Ogg. 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 670. The Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

The Philippine Islands, 1493-1898, Edited by Emma Helen 
Blair and James Alexander Robertson; with historical 
Introduction and additional Notes by Edward Gaylord 
Bourne. Vol. XI., 1599-1602. Illus » ieewe Ore, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 319. Cleveland: Arthur H.C k Co. $4. net. 

Military Roads of the Mississippi aodee The Con oe 
of the Old a By “om, _— Hulbert. 
12mo, gilt top, t, p Historic Hwee < of 
America.” Arthur hor H. Clack 6 Co. $2.50 net. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 

New Letters of Thomas Carlyle. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, by Alexander Carl a In 2 vols., illus., large 8vo, 
gilt tops, uncut. John $6. net. 

English Literature and Society i in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury: Ford tures, 1903. By Leslie Stephen. 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 224. G. P. Putmam’sSon’s. $2. 

Juniper Hall: A Rendezvous of Certain Illustrious Per- 

sonages during the French Revolution, including Alex- 
andre D’Arblay and Fanny Burney. By Constance Hill. 
Illus. in photogravure, etc., ha 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 276. John Lane. $5. ne 

The Hour-Glass, and Other Plays: Being Volume Two of 
Plays for an Irish Theatre. By W.B. Yeats. 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 113. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 

Ballads of Valor and Victory: Being Stories in Song from 
the Annals of America, By Clinton Scollard and Wallace 
Rice. 8vo, pp. 145. F. H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 

The Radiant Road. By Ethelwyn Wetherald. 12mo, gilt 
brags top, uncut, pp. 43. Richard G. Badger. $1.25. 
Friends Hither and Yon. By L. F.S. Barnard. 

uncut, pp. 19. Richard G. Badger. $1. 


FICTION, 

Sir Mortimer. Mary Johnston. Illus. in color, ete., 
12mo, pp. 350, » ~~ & Brothers. $1.50. 

A Daughter of the "= By Max Pemberton. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 309. Mead & Co. $1.50. 

A Little Traitor to ss South: A War-Time Comedy with 
a Tragic Interlude. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. Iilus., 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 257. millan Co. $1.50. 

To Windward: TheStory of a Stormy Course. By Henry C. 

wland. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 359. A.S. Barnes 
& Co. $1.50. 
The Stolen Emperor. 


Mrs. roy Fraser. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 323. Dodd, Mead ¥ 405 
A Broken Rosary. B 


Baar ‘Pool Illus. in color, 
12mo, pp. 313. John $1.50 


The Test. By Mary Ta Wri ht, "12mo, t top, uncut, 
pp. 360. Charles Seribner’s oy $1.50. _m 

The Viking’s Skull. By John R. Carling. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 349. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Cadets of Gascony: Two Stories of Old France. By Burton 
= eran. Illus., 12mo, pp. 378. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


The _-™ Adventurer. By oben pte, 12mo, 
pp. 356. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 

How Tyson Came Home: A Story of England and Amer- 
_ ~~ = H. Rideing. 12mo, uncut, pp. 303. John 

e. $1.50 

A Bachelor in Arcady. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. With 

— in color, 12mo, pp. 326. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
1.50. 


The Price of Youth. By Margery Williams. 12mo, pp. 312. 
Maemillan Co. $1.50. 


The Issues of Life: A Novel of the American Woman of To- 
ay. _) es fre 12mo, pp. 343. Doubleday, 

The Rainbow Chasers: A Story of the Plains. By John H. 
Whitson. Illus.,12mo, pp. 393, Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The Horse-Leech’s Daughters. B Ronuost Doyle Jack- 
son. 12mo, pp. 351. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 

Peace and the Vices. By ae A. Rogers. 12mo, pp. ‘310. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 

The Gordon epee: The Story of a Short Vacation. 
By Carolyn Wells and Persons Taber. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 235. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Order No. 11: A Tale of the Border. By Caroline Abbot 

tanley. Illus., 12mo, pp. 420. Century Co. $1.50. 

In the Red Hilis: A Story of the Carolina gg 
Elliott Crayton McCants. Illus., 12mo, pp. 340. uble- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50. 

I: In Which a Woman Tells the Truth about Herself. 12mo, 
pp. 363. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


12mo, 


The Day before Yesterday. By o- —~ 


12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 255. 

A Failure. By Charles Bloomingdale, _ si Karl’’), Illus., 
16mo, pp. 276. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

The Sign of Triumph: A Romance of the Children’s Cru- 
sade. By She Stevens, [llus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 337. 

L. C, Page & Co. $1.50. 





Breaking into Society. By Goseue Ade. Illus., 16mo, 
pp. 208. Harper & Brothers. $1. 

Araby. By Baroness von am Illus., 12mo, uncut, 

pp. T54, "guest Set Publishing Co. $1. 

aired the River: A Story of Adventure and Success. 

Eggleston. Illus., 12mo, pp. 295. A.S. 
Sesess ‘& Co. $1.50. 

The Duke of Cameron Avenue. By Henry Kitchell 
Webster. Illus., 18mo, pp. 133. ‘ Little Novels by Fa- 
vourite Authors.’”’ Macmillan Co. 50 cts. 

a Easter ore, By Hannah Warner. Illus., 16mo, 

p. 22. & Brothers. 50 cts. 

Senttiette Kortship. By Hezekiah Jones’s Wife (Frank 
A. Van Denburg). 12mo, uncut, pp. 183. Richard G, 
Badger. $1.25. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Highways and Byways in Sussex. By E. V. Lucas; 
illus. by Frederick L. Griggs. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 424 
Macmillan Co. $2. 

Korea. By Angus Hamilton. Popular edition; illus., 8vo, 
pp. 313. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


RELIGION. 
Seeking the Kingdom: A Study. By Ernest Everett Day. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 210. illan Co. $1.50 net. 
The Things which Remain: An Address to Young Min- 
isters. By Daniel A. Godsell. 16mo, pp. 63. Jennings & 
Pye. 25 cts. net. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC STUDIES. 


North Carolina: A Study in English Colonial Government. 
By Charles Lee Raper, Ph.D. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 260. 
acmillan Co. $2. net. 
™, Twentieth Century Money Law. B 
hs ag ht. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 242. New 
Paper, 50 cts. 
SCIENCE AND NATURE. 
Harriman Alaskan Expedition, Scientific Volumes. 
a Glaciers and Glaciation, ws G. 


and Paleontol 
Pelacks, William H. Dall, 


Timothy 
ork: Peter 


Vol. 
K. Gilbert; Vol. 1V., 
. b K. Emerson, Charles 
E. 3.0 Ulrich, and F. H. Know!l- 
ton. Illus. in pho vure, etc., 4to, gilt tops, uncut. 
Doubleday, Page & Per vol., $5. net. 
Minute Marvels of Nature: Being Some Revelations of 
the Microscope. By John J. Ward. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, 
pp. 272. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.60 net. 


ART AND MUSIC. 

How to Know Oriental Rugs: A Handbook. By Mary 
Beach Langton. Illus. in color, ete ,12mo, uncut, pp. 244. 
D. Appleton & Co. $2. net. 

Overtones: A Book of Temperaments. By James Huneker. 
With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 334. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Manual of Italian Renaissance Sculpture, as Illustrated 
in the Omseution of Casts at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. Benjamin Ives Gilman. 12mo, pp. 180. Pub- 
lished by the Museum. " ; 

Velasquez. lustrated in photogravure, etc.. large 8vo. 
** Newnes’s Art Library.’’ Fred Warne & Co. $1.25. 

Henry J. Wood. By Rosa Newmarch. Illus., 12mo, gilt 
top, anne pp. 100, ‘* Living Masters of Music.”” John 

e. . net. 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 

Riverside Literature Series, new 7 The Song of 
Roland, trans. into Le gp by Isabel Butler, 
. 156. ae cts.; The Book of ae and Sir Balin, from 
alory’ s King ’ Arthur, edited by Clarence Griffin Child, 
pp. 86, 15 cts. Each 16mo. Tent, Mifflin & Co. Paper. 
Feuillet’s Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre. Ed- 
ited by James D. Bruner, Ph.D. 18mo, pp. 283. D.C. 


Heath & Co 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
™ w ry of Hammurabi, King of Babylon, about 2250 
Ly phed Tost, 1 Transliteration, Translation. 
ex, etc. bert Francis Harper, Ph.D. 
Wan frontispiece #, ty “irge Bro, gilt ee uncut, 
pp. 300. University of Chicago $4. n 
The Standard of Pronunciation in Tagiiad. 'B 
Lounsbury, LL.D. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 285 $00 Hee: 
& Brothers. $1.50 net. 
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The Evolution of the Soul, and Other Essays. By 
Thomson Jay Hudson, Ph. D. With portrait and bio- 
graphical sketch, 12mo, pp. 344. A.C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.20 net. 

My Air-ships, By A. Santos-Dumont. Illus., 12mo, pp. 356. 
Century Co. $1.40 net. 

Liberty and a Living: The Record of an Attempt to Se- 
eure Bread and Butter, Sunshine and Content, by Gar- 
dening, Fishing, and Hunting. By Philip G. Hubert, Jr. 
Second ed edition, with new Preface. Illus., 12mo, pp. 252. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.20 net. 

Hymns of the Christian Centuries. Compiled by Mrs. 
oe = Mackrell. 12mo, pp. 280. Longmans, Green, & 


$1.50 
Of the Making of a Book: A Few Technical Suggestions 
intended to Serve as Aids to Authors. 18mo, uncut, 
pp. 57. D. Appletes & ¢ Co. 50 ets. 


LIBRARIANS jenn 


Catalogue justissued. SMI 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 
rTorics of all kinds and in any looked up in 
omnia — writers, and others, who have not at 
in p theses, lectures, addresses, club 
or articles for pu or in any piece of in 
university and library references. 


Miss M. H. BUCKINGHAM, No. 13 West Cedar St., Bostow, Mass. 


Century Dictionaries write 
Sets and Works of Reference. 
© WiLKING, 207 W. 23d 8t., New York. 








STORY-WRITERS, a Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
cath, eed etémeste or advice as to publication ? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is ‘‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Having purchased the manuscripts of the Le me Colonial 
Mansion at of Colonial 
} me Ah Signers of the Declaration, Soldiers of the Revolution, 
Presidents of the United States and some twenty thousand historical 
documents, I shall be pleased to correspond with those interested. 

JOHN SKINNER, 44 North Pearl St., Ausany, N. Y. 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS, Pocket Edition 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 131 volumes. 
List price, 35 cts. per volume. (Price to schools, 25 cts.) 


SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 














BOOK PLATES Designed and 
Engraved to special Order. Sam- 
ples and prices upon application. 


C. L. RICKETTS, 
First National Bank Bidg., Chicago. 





The Dura Library Binding 


Is the outgrowth of the Wales Improved 
Binding patented June 7, 1898, and is 
warranted to outwear any binding in use. 


Endorsed by many Librarians. It costs 
no more than by the old way, and will 
stand more than 100 per cent. more wear. 


A TRIAL ORDER IS SOLICITED 


J. RUFUS WALE 


40 SHAWMUT AVENUE. 
9 MARLBOROUGH, MASS. 





UTHOR’S ASSISTANT. Indexing; proof-reading; typewrit 
A collecting data; etc. Highest references. pion mei 
Address H. 8., care of Tae Drat. 








FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. TIMBY, 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. 1st Nat. Bank Bidg., Conneaut, O. 











FOREIGN BOOKS FULL LINE OF TEXT BOOKS FOR 
* THE STUDY OF FRENCH, GER- 

MAN, ITALIAN AND SPANISH. SEND FOR CATALOGUB. 

Cc. A. KOEHLER & CO., 149A TREMONT 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


BOOK LABELS sr you, boots, ty puting 20 


cover. petevengerew.  -B.. Bk A 
on request. Prices moderate. T. JOSEPH DOWLING, 
Twelfth and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OF FAMOUS 
PERSONS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 


TWO CATALOGUES READY 


No 4] RARE AMERICANA from the Library of the late 
° i es —_ including DeBry's “Grand V Voyages,”’ 
Hennepin’s Louisiana,” 


40 CHOICE pond RARE ENGLISH BOOKS. First 
editions, etc., being a part of the library of a well- 

known collector. CATALOGUES FREE. 
F. M. MORRIS, Bookseller, 171 Madison St., Chicago. 
BOOK ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what Write us. We can get 


you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogues free. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmumenam, Enc. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 
Sheciaeey. Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
illustrated ¥ by G. and R. Cruikshank x 
stand Gane Col- 
and 
~ Wau A 











AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


Send for Price Lists. 




















sent peas free on application. ic 
SPENCER, 27 New ms St., London, 


OLD AND 
RARE BOOKS 


Pickering & Chatto, 
66, Haymarket, Illuminated MSS. 


*. "Catalogues issued. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. Price 12 Cents. 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 


Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, Dickens, 
Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, Hawthorne, 
Hugo, —- Poe, Reade, Ruskin, Scott, Smollett, 
Thackeray, Tolstoi. 

Send for Descriptive Booklet. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FREN CH Sixth Avenue & 48th Street 


NEW YORK 
AND OTHER FOREIGN 


B Oo O K Ss NO BRANCH STORES 





Dealers in Rare An- 
cient and Modern 
English literature — 
History, Poetry, 
Drama, and Fiction 
Fine Old English and 
Foreign bookbindings 

















SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
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BY THE WAY! treo me KLIP? 


| Covers to Order | | Price List Free | 


YOU CAN BIND one sheet or three hundred sheets in ten sec- 
onds. The Klip binds loose sheets, pamphlets, or magazines. 


H. H. BALLARD, 265 Pittsfield, Mass. 
THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools and colleges. 89 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 














SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


SCARCE BOOKS FOR SALE 


W. L. Andrews’s publications: Paul Revere ($45), Iconography, Bib- 
liopegy, Fysshynge wyth an Angle. Doves Press: Paradise Lost ($50), 
Tennyson. Vale Press: Bacon's Of Gardens ($13), Chatterton’s Row- 
ley Poems, Drayton’s Nimphidia, Browne’s Religio Medici. Essex 
House Preas issues on genuine vellum : Eve of St. Agnes ($30), Gray’s 
Elegy, Whitman’s When Lilacs. Grolier Club: History of Helyas 
($35), and twelve others. Nearly all of the “‘ Riverside Press Editions.” 
Mosher Books: Reprints on Japan of Pater’s Marius, limited to 35 
copies ($20), and of The Germ, 25 copies for America; several other 
out-of-print Mosher issues. Many books from the Roycroft and other 
private presses. The Bibliophile Society Horace and Bibliomania, 
Hawthorne, autograph edition, in % levant. Jobn Fiske, de luxe edi- 


tion. All of the preceding are perfectly fresh copies. First editions : 
Thoreau’s Summer, as new ($15), and nine others; many of Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Hawthorne, Aldrich, and others. No 
printed list. Specific inquiries fully answered. 

THEO. M. BARBER, Box 144, Pittsburg, Pa. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Library Department. 


We have sold books to librarians for fifty years. 
We have the largest stock in the largest book 
market in the country. 
We fill orders promptly, completely, and intelli- 
gently. 
Send for our new Clearance Catalogue. 


Wholesale Booksellers and Publishers, 
33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, North, New York. 











The Words of John Robinson 


A new leaflet, No. 142, of the Old South series. It con- 
tains Robinson’s farewell address to the Pilgrims when 
they left Holland. Two other leaflets, Bradford’s 
Memoir of Elder Brewster and his First Dialogue, 
relate directly to the Pilgrim Fathers. 


5 cents a copy. $4.00 a hundred. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 





The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago. 


Brernntinc Monpay, Aprit 4, 
Henry W. Savace Orrers 


THE SHO-GUN 


An Original Korean Comic Opera 
By GrorGs ADE AND Gustav LUDERS. 








4 > 
Andrews Perpetual 
Furniture 


Is noted for its wearing qualities. 
make it plain or fancy, to suit, but it is 


We 


always strong and neat. Whether you 
need much or little, get our prices and 
notice the quality. Ask us about it. 


The A. H. Andrews Co., :: Chicago 
- 174-176 Wabash Avenue ol 




















Efficient Service to Librarians 





Y hae service we render to librarians and book 

committees, both in the way of information 
and the supplying of all books ordered, is most 
efficient and thorough. 


. TWO REASONS 


1 Our stock is larger and more general than 
that of any other house in the United States. 

2 Our extensive experience, gained from 
constant attention to library orders, enables 
us to give much practical information and 
many suggestions to book buyers. . 


The book catalogues we publish are considered 
the best and most complete issued by any com- 
mercial house—one of our catalogues includes 
over 21,000 different titles, which is only a portion 
of the books we carry regularly in our stock. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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NEW SPRING BOOKS 





THE RAT-TRAP A BROKEN ROSARY 
By DOLF WYLLARDE By EDWARD PEPLE 
Author of «* The Story of Eden.” Colored Illustrations by ScoTrson CLark. 
12mo - - - $1.50 | 12mo - - - $1.50 
The story of a strong man and The story of a woman’s love and 
a weak one—and a woman. a priest’s will—and of the victory. 








NEW LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE 


Edited and annotated by ALEXANDER CARLYLE 
Profusely illustrated. 2 vols., boxed, $6.00 net. 
Uniform with “ New Letrers or Jane WetsH CaRLyLe.” 
Tue Brooxtyn EaGLe writes: ‘* Here we have Carlyle at bis best. oo letters all scintillating 
with graphicalness and very full of that man Carlyle.” 





HOW TYSON CAME HOME THE YEOMAN 
By WILLIAM H. RIDEING By CHARLES KENNETT BURROW 
Author of ‘* The Captured Cunarder.”’ Author of «¢ Patricia of the Hills,’* etc. 
12mo - - - $1.50 | 12mo - - - $1.50 
A story with two lovely heroines in A story of the Spring and Youth of 
the balance —and a perplexed hero. Life — Refreshing and Invigorating. 








Write for complete Spring List of New Books to 


JOHN LANE 67 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











CALIFORNIA 
$50 ROUND TRIP 


Chicago to San Francisco and Los Angeles for strictly first-class tickets, with choice 
of routes going and returning, tickets on sale daily April 23 to May 1, with return 
limit June 30, 1904. Correspondingly low rates from all points. Admirable 
double daily train service includes the famous electric-lighted 


OVERLAND LIMITED 


Solid through train, less than three days to the coast, over the only double-track 
railway between Chicago and the Missouri River, and the California Express, with 
through service to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 
All Agents sell tickets reading via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC AND NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Send 4-cent stamp for booklet on California and pamphlet describing The Overland Limited and its route. 
W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., C. & N.-W. RY., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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